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Having trouble Yyith Mastitis ? 









Blast it with the new 4-Barrelled” 


T T ¥ 
ANTIBIOTIC 


At the first sign of bloody, lumpy or stringy milk on your strip cup 





screen, infuse the infected quarter with TARGOT. Mastitis is caused TARGOT 
by many kinds of bacteria and TARGOT combines four powerful COMBINES 4 
antibiotics—for a smashing, “4-barrelled” attack on all mastitis-causing POWERFUL 


bacteria. The lighter-than-milk base results in a faster contact of TARGOT ANTIBIOTICS: 












with udder tissue for quick, effective treatment. The tissue is saved and the 
udder speedily returned to normal. 


TARGOT coats udder tissue, does not remain suspended in the milk 


and so is not withdrawn and lost when the quarter is milked. Available 


from your veterinarian, druggist or feed dealer. PENICILLIN 


Write for free literature. *Trade-Mark 


wae AUREOMYCIN + * 


NEOMYCIN 


DIHYDROSTREPTOMYCIN 


Jederle)) \LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
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2-3-4-5 PLOW SIZES , 


ARE «ca BOTTOMS 
Ave Monty FWwayé 


Four parts—and every part built to take it! Point, shin and share 
of the new Minneapolis-Moline RP bottom are a// replaceable . . . 
and they're a// built to outwear the heaviest old style bottoms. Shin 
and moldboard are MM’s exclusive one-piece soft-center steel. The 
point, which bears the brunt of the wear, and the blade are of the 
toughest high-carbon forged steel. 

Easy, low-cost replacement! Every part of every MM RP bottom is 
precision machined to fit perfectly. Any time you change or replace 
any part of the bottom, you're sure of a perfectly matched unit. That's 
why your RP bottom keeps giving you “new plow” performance... 
season after season. 

Shaped for high-speed plowing at its best! To make the most of 
modern tractor power takes a bottom that will scour at high plowing 
speeds. MM RP bottoms are shaped to keep pressure uniform over 
the entire plowing surface at high plowing speeds . . . there’s no low 
pressure point for earth to collect . . . scodring problems virtually 
disappear. 

Interchangeable shares give you 3 bottoms in 1! You interchange 
12-, 14-, and 16-inch share blades on the RP bottom in a matter of 
minutes, You always plow with the share that matches tractor power 
and soil conditions . . . never overload, never underload. 

Both the standard RP and the deep-tillage RPD sectional plow 
bottom are designed to fit all standard MM plows. See your MM 
Dealer now. Find out at what low cost you can convert your present 
MM plow to the most advanced plow bottom in the field! 








NEW WIDE-CUT WR DISC PLOW 2-TO 5-BOTTOM NEW TW 2-WAY PLOW 
Plow with real section-sized capacity with this MOLDBOARD PLOWS Hitch your tractor to this new TW Tumblebug and 
new MM WR Wide-Cut Disc Plow. Four disc- These are the plows that put your land into top- you're plowing with the best-selling two-way plow 
gang units with six 24-inch discs to the gang production shape at big savings in fuel and in the field! Matched left and right gangs trip over 
give you a cut adjustable from 13 to 16 feet. time. Take your pick of 2-or 3-bottom plows at the pull of a rope, let you turn every furrow the 
Also available: 4- to 10-foot WP Wheatlands; for 3-point hitches, and Hi-Klearance pull-be- same way with no dead furrows or back furrows. 
11%- and 14-foot Tillagors; 3- to 6-Dise TRA hinds from 2- to 5-bottoms. All are available Take your choice of RP or deep-tillage RPD 
Disc Plows; 4-5 disc EA and 2-3 disc EB plows. with the new RP or RPD sectional bottoms. sectional plow bottoms. 
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you can insure 





a healthier herd 
and healthier 


profits ! 


(Based on the national 
average salt zequire- 
ment per cow) 





Just that much more Is all it costs to feed a cow 
Morton Trace Mineralized Salt instead of ordinary salt 


A healthy cow produces more 
milk ...is better able to drop 
a healthy calf...and makes 
more money for you. 


To insure good health, you 
should be feeding your cows 
Morton Trace Mineralized Salt. 


Morton T-M Salt provides 
the sodium and chlorine your 
livestock must have, plus ade- 
quate amounts of vital trace 
minerals: iodine, cobalt, cop- 
per, iron, zinc, and manganese. 

Most farm land lacks one or 
more of these essential trace 
minerals. Lack of any one can 








cause poor health... unsatis- 
factory reproduction .. . greatly 
reduced milk production. 


Feeding trace minerals with 
salt is the surest, most economi- 
cal way to guarantee an ade- 
quate eupply Morton apse 
Mineralized Salt is inex 
All animals like it, wi ~¢ it 
readily every day. ‘When they 
do, they get the salt they crave, 
plus the trace minerals they need. 


To assure proper mineral bal- 
—- build your mineral feed- 
rogram around Morton 
Salt. It’s os. toa 
aa economical mineral pro, 
gram — whether or not you Bes 
a major mineral supp ement. 
Its cost is so slight —the protec- 
tion it offers so valuabie — it is 
the only kind you should use. 


Just be sure to feed it to your 
animale free choice. You know 
they need it. They know how much. 


T-M SALT 
MORTON Trace Mineralized Salt 
TERT. lil ltd oe eee Ole 
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COVER PICTURE 


Each year our July 10 cover picture > 
expected to illustrate the old saying, “Knee high 
by the 4th of July.” J. C. Allen and Son, 


phers, came through with the 
best h for our 1955 cover. We ad- 
mit, ever, that were the picture taken a day 


later, a corn might be “hip high by the 4th 
The scene was rec from a 


scene in Kane County, Illinois. 


ot 
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Washington Dairygrams 


‘AY MILK FLOW SETS ALL-TIME RECORD OF 13.1 BILLION 
POUNDS. QUTPUT WAS 6 PER CENT ABOVE AVERAGE FOR 
MAY AND ROSE ABOVE A YEAR EARLIER FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN SIX MONTHS. 





SCHOOL MILK IN DOUBT AS SENATE AND HOUSE FIGHT. PRESENT 
PROGRAM EXPIRES JUNE 30, 1956. EXTENSION 
PROVIDED IN HOUSE=-PASSED FARM PRICE SUPPORT 
BILL. SENATE NOT EXPECTED TO APPROVE. IF SENATE 
ACTS ON SEPARATE BILL FOR SCHOOL MILK, HOUSE 
EXPECTED TO RETALIATE BY NOT ACTING ON SENATE 


BILL. 





*.C.C. DAIRY STOCKS AS OF JUNE 8 INCLUDED 189 MILLION 
POUNDS BUTTER, 272 MILLION POUNDS CHEESE, AND 
127 MILLION POUNDS POWDER. PURCHASES DURING 
WEEK AVERAGED OVER ONE MILLION POUNDS EACH PER 
DAY FOR BUTTER AND CHEESE AND OVER TWO MILLION 
POUNDS PER DAY FOR POWDER. 





GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE MAY AFFECT FARMERS AS FARM 
EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS TO BE FACED WITH SIMILAR 
REQUEST. IF GRANTED, FARMERS WILL PAY STILL 
HIGHER PRICES FOR FARM MACHINERY. 








PRICE SUPPORTS ON QUALITY INDICATED AS CONGRESS MAY 
PROVIDE HIGHER SUPPORT TO HIGH QUALITY AND LOWER 
SUPPORT TO LOW QUALITY. PRESENT WHEAT SITUATION 
ARGUMENT FOR NEW IDEA. 





FARM GROUPS SPLIT AS THEY TESTIFY BEFORE SENATE COM- 
MITTEE ON PRICE SUPPORTS. FARM BUREAU LIM- 
ITED STATEMENT TO OPPOSITION TO MULTIPLE PRICE 
WHEAT PROGRAM. FARMERS UNION ASKED FOR FULL 
PARITY FAMILY FARM INCOME WITH PRODUCTION 
PAYMENTS. NATIONAL GRANGE URGED COMMODITY BY 
COMMODITY APPROACH; SOME CASES RIGID SUPPORT, 
OTHER CASES FLEXIBLE NEEDED. FOR WHEAT AND RICE 
URGE TWO=-PRICE DOMESTIC CERTIFICATE PROGRAM. 





MINIMUM WAGES OF $1 PER HOUR APPROVED BY SENATE. WILL 
NOT INCLUDE AGRICULTURE AS PREVIOUSLY PROVIDED. 
NO HOUSE ACTION TO THIS WRITING. 








Eabyy TO ORDER OR RENEW! 


HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN [| New 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin Renewal 


1 enclose $ Please send me Hoard's Dairyman for 


the next sy 
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SPECIALS 


THREE YEARS $2.00 FIVE YEARS $3.00 


(Reg. Price 1 Year $1.00) 
(CANADIAN: 1 Year—$2.00 — FOREIGN: 1 Year—$3.00) 
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WATCH DOG 


on the modern 
mechanized farm 


You need this wide-awake watch dog to 







SLATS oI aes 
Fer a en a guard your farm engines. They're valu- 
: _, A able equipment, and they only earn 
~ — es money when they're working. So —all 
=. oO = Set the time your engines are working, be 
—}— Oy, bs 4 sure there's an AC Oil Filter guarding 
“att we . them from wear 
~, if — 

é AC Oil Filters trap dirt and dust, grit 
and metal particles — preventing them 
from harming precisely fitted engine 

RESCUE parts. Valuable detergents are not re 
moved or affected by AC Oil Filters 

your car Your car and truck filter should be 
o changed every 5,000 miles. On tractors 
with and other field engines, check the filter 
often. A new AC Oil Filter is really 


low-cost insurance. 


Watch BIG TOWN 
NBC-TV 





OIL 
FILTERS 


You get 10 times the 
filtering area with 
AC accordion fold... 









More than 90 
sludge-trapping pockets 
ore formed by this fold! 


4 
fa SPARK PLUG DIVISION ©¢ GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


OTHER 





PROTECTING MORE NEW ENGINES THAN ANY BRANDT 








‘Going bulk? Go Wilson! 


Experience counts, and Wilson has farm refrigeration experience . . . 25 years of it! Remember: 





“lhe my Wien Bulk Milt Cooter becouse # does a fast cooling 
job — ls easy to dean”, seys Oother Hill, Prenkfort, Ohio, 


WILSON GIVES YOU 
EXTRA SAFETY, EXTRA 
FEATURES AND GUARANTEES 


For 25 years Wilson has been cooling 
milk for dairy farmers! So we 

know your problems and how farm milk 
cooling is different from dairy 

or store milk cooling. 





WILSON DROP-IN UNIT —easily 
removed for emergency use of 
block ice in case of power fatlure 

for ice of substitution of an- 
other Unit in case of mechanical 
tellure. You're always SAFE— 
with Wilson! 


You can't hang around the milk-house 
all day. You'ré miles from a service man. 
So Wilson gives you EXTRA dependability and safeguards to 
protect milk under all conditions, . “lifetime” galvanized 
steels, plastic-type finishes and stainless steel alloys. .: 
guarantees against freezing and disturbance of calibration! 
Others are shifting to ice-water-spray cooling— pioneered 
and perfected by Wilson in over 20,000 bulk and front-opening 
can coolers. But Wilson is way out abead in many ways! So when 
you go bulk, play it safe—go Wilson! 


Ame + leading manulacturer of form milk coolers (bult and can! for 25 years! 


WILGON REFRIGERATION, Inc., SMYRNA, DELAWARE 
Division, Tyler Refrigeration Corporation 


WA LECOW 


BULK MILK COOLERS 


from 80 te 700 gallons 








Complete range of sizes 







| BIG-SIZE WILSON FREEZERS 
| BUILT FOR FARM USE! 


Wilson line includes all popular farm sizes and 
types ... best convenience features ... double the 
heritage of any other line! Make yours a rugged, 
a save tnt, . i al Wilson! 





Upright. Other capacities 15, 20, 25 cu. ft. Chests: 15, 20 


lla 8 





Upright 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





These columné are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the 
expression of their opinion on any subject, whether radical or conserva- 
tive, destructive or constructive, wise or foolish, critical or commendatory. 
Hoard’s Dairyman assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed. 


“Fast-time” nonsense 


We are about to renew the an- 
nual controversy over “fast time,” 
which stems back to the days of 
Rameses XXX. It seems that a 
certain crowd of drugstore Egyp- 
tions wished to move the sundials 
ahead 60 bzumglums (about one 
hour) so that they could take 
their mud baths along the Nile in 
the afternoon while honest work- 
men were still toiling in the fields 
nearby. But they had one dickens 
of a time getting the farmers... 
and “Old Sol” .. . to cooperate. 

Farmers then, as now, com- 
plained that they couldn’t do their 
work while the dew was on and, 
anyway, why couldn't city slickers 
get up and go to work earlier 
without changing the clock? 

(At this point, we'd like to sug- 
gest that those who don’t like sun- 
time and Mother Nature’s laws 
here on good planet Earth should 
embark to planet Pluto where each 
day is some 3,000 years long. May- 
be that will please ‘em. Or, if 
turning the clock ahead one hour 
will make city folks happy, why 
not turn it ahead two hours and 
make them twice as happy? Turn 
it up five hours and make them 
five times as happy. Or, best of 
all, why not turn the clock ahead 24 
hours and make everyone com- 
pletely, deliriously happy?) 

If we must have “fast time,” 
why not limit it to the summer 
months of June, July, and August 
when schools are not in session? 
To the aid of the farmer has come 
a growing army of parents whose 
small children must stand out be- 
fore daylight waiting for the school 
bus while ice is forming on the 
watering trough and the grass is 
thick with frost. 

All this idiocy reminds one of 
the custom in ancient Sparta where 
children were subjected to a rig- 
orous regimen in order to weed 
out the unfit. So, if your delicate 
young child succumbs to pneu- 
monia, your only consolation must 
be that while he may have had a 
brilliant mind, he was inferior 
physically and it all happened for 
the good of the race. (Not more 
than 60 per cent of those Spartan 
children survived. But we must 
concede that those survivors were 
hardy specimens, indeed!) 

Pennsylvania. L. T. Copre. 


“No-good” dogs 

I have been thinking about writ- 
ing you for quite some time in re- 
gard to some of the dog ads found 
in farm papers. 

I don’t know whether you edi- 
tors are aware of the fact or not, 
but I want to tell you, from first- 
hand experience, that the majority 
of these dogs offered for sale are 
just dogs. They never develop in- 
to anything but a pet with a good 
appetite ... and you Pave to pay 
a dog tax. 

I have ordered three different 
dogs from two places, and none of 
them are good dogs. They are nev- 
er on the job when you want them. 
And they chase cattle when it 
seems fun to do so. Then for 
months they can't be coaxed to 
touch a cow. 

The first one I bought was a 


male. He showed no desire to heel 
until almost 2 years of age. Then 
he was killed by our milk hauler. 

I then ordered a female from a 
different place. She began to 
drive before a year old, but was 
no heeler. After her first litter of 
pups she never drove cattle again. 
I asked for a replacement and got 
it. The express charges were near- 
ly $5. That was more than she is 
worth. 

Most all the ads carry the same 
words, “guaranteed heelers” — or 
“year’s free trial,” etc. This doesn’t 
mean a thing. True, they will send 
you another pup as a replacement 
but too often it’s the same kind 
of a no-good dog. 

I do think there are some good 
dog breeders, if only they could be 
separated from the rest. 

Why don’t the breeders, produc- 
ing well-bred dogs with definite 
heeling ability, form an organiza- 
tion and sell under a membership 
name just as many things are 
guaranteed? These dog dealers 
who are in it just for money are 
hurting the fellows with really 
good dogs. 

Wisconsin. NEUMAN J. JOHNSON. 


On using substitutes 


They say we, as farmers, should 
not use oleo or any butter substi- 
tutes. How about milk substitutes 
for calves? Isn’t that the same 
thing? 


Wisconsin. ELRoY BROESKE. 


Need independent 
organization 


There is a definite need for an 
independent organization of dairy 
farmers. This organization should 
study all plans set up to help the 
industry and try to find a plan 
whereby the dairy farmers can 
help themselves with minimum 
government assistance. 

A uniform sanitary code should 
be set up and action taken to have 
approval by federal, state, and lo- 
cal governments. Our _ sanitary 
regulations now serve as barriers 
to protect some milk sheds. A 
health inspector from one health 
department should be qualified to 
approve products for any market 
in the U. S. 

All milk for human consumption 
should come under this uniform 
code, with more emphasis on plat- 
form inspection and some less on 
farm conditions. 

There is also a need for study 
of federal milk marketing orders 
to determine whether they are 
beneficial to the industry as a 
whole or are to protect individual 
markets. They also should be 
standard throughout the United 
States. 

Another function should be 
working towards the building of a 
large experimental laboratory to 
study the use of dairy products 
and see if new uses can be found 
for milk products and also better 
merchandising. With our scientific 
know-how today, this field is al- 
most unlimited. 

This organization should be sep- 
arate and apart from A.D.A. but 
should support A.D.A. and work 
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for a year around set-aside to help 
promote dairy products | 
The set-up of this organization 
should have county or district | 
units which contribute informa- | 
tion and leaders to state associa- | 
tions which, in turn, do same to 
the national organization 
Today there seems to be a lack 
of leadership in the dairy indus- 
try. There is no active organiza- 
tion for the industry as a whole 
but seems to be one market com- 
peting with another. In some areas 
we have a surplus of milk and in 
others we have a shortage. An 
association of this type should help 
to relieve this situation and help 
the industry and the dairy farmers. 
Minnesota Rosert M. JOHNSON. 










Sure licked my silage 


SPOILAGE PROBLEM 


with the Dearborn Forage Harvester! 







AM/ Unmatched for uniformity of cut 
Working against husband 


I was sitting at the table, just 
finishing my breakfast, when I 
picked up the May 10 issue of your 
magazine. In it is a letter by Mrs. 
J. G. Ozment, Indiana 

She says that she is a dairy 
farmer’s wife. That, to me, means 
a lot and she surely has no busi- 
ness saying butter prices are “out- 
rageous.” As a dairy farmer’s 
wife, she should know we have to ; 
have butter prices. I would not ads yal: - oat 
have them any lower. If they 
were, we would get still less for 
butterfat 

Doesn't she, and all the rest who 
say butter is too high, realize that? 
If we, as dairy farmers, are to get 
anything for our product, it has 
got to have a price on it. Butter 
certainly is worth 65 cents a pound. 

It sounds as if she is one of 
those dairy farmers who sell but- 
terfat and buy oleo. Just working 
against her husband, not with him. 

What fools these people are who 
cannot see that by using oleo they 
are ruining their own business. If 
I couldn't afford to eat butter. I 
would not or could not afford to 
eat oleo 

We, as dairymen’s wives, better 
start working with our husbands 
and quit buying oleo. 

Minnesota. Mrs. Georce SAHLBERG. 


A Silage packs tighter—less molding and spoilage 





oY Sweeter, more palatable silage —cattle eat it 
better, show bigger gains, produce more milk 


Pes YS he bP Yi 
nate Ly ‘1 


Will America be 
prosperous? 


The farmers buy a great per- 
centage of the manufactured arti- 
cles today. The dairies insist on 
coolers, hot water tanks, and many 
other things. As electricity goes 
into out-of-way places, sales go 
right along for .electrical gadgets. 

When the farmer’s product goes 
down in price, so does his buying 
power. I really think without a 
prosperous agriculture there will 
not be a prosperous America. With 
the large payments that are sad- 
died on the farmer, his buying 
power is greatly reduced 

Now, farming has a hopefulness 
about it. You are always thinking 








YOU'LL SEE THE DIFFERENCE... 


Take a close look at a handful! of silage cut by the 
Dearborn Forage Harvester and you'll notice the silage 
is cut to exceptionally uniform, short lengths—the kind 
that packs tighter in the silo, keeping out air and 
reducing spoilage. 

You'll notice, too, that the silage is clean cut — less 
shredding and tearing of the forage, less jagged cutting. 
Naturally, the clean-cutting action saves power. This 
means you can chop faster in heavy yielding hybrid corn, 





Easy-reach controls adjustable for height and length 


Sure-grip feed rolls positive feeding 
UP TO 15 TONS PER HOUR... 


Choice of PTO of engine drives 


it will get better; crops will be ' 

athe ont that i , in pure Pivoting spout for side or reer Colivery Not only can you chop silage that keeps better—you also 
: , aily = 1 in s , 

breds, you will be lucky enough to = a cer ee noes allie get the job done quicker, with less work and fewer delays 

2 cyl unt ‘ ‘ ‘ 

get an outstanding cow. At pres- ayeeirince fe mt in the field. Due to the smooth feeding, chopping and 
y a ilki Corn head cuts close handles tall or short corn 7 . 

ent we are milking 14 purebred , blowing action, the crop flows through at a fast clip— 


Convenient adjustments simple and practical indesign 


soenewvweeswnN 


up to 15 tons per hour, 

Of course, there are many more outstanding features 
~advantages that you'll appreciate when you put this 
field chopper to work in your fields. So find out more 
...8ee your nearby Ford Tractor and Implement Dealer. 

Hay Head Tractor and Implement Division, Ford Motor Company, 
Gasily Atached Birmingham, Michigan. 


Extra-wide 54-inch pick- 


up for fast, clean work in Goon Loo e 
all windrowed crops. 
Quickly, easily attached. 


GETS MORE DONE...AT LOWER COST 


Holsteins and have had a herd av- 
erage of 506 pounds fat over the Compact close coupled light pulling 
herd. Our sale of heifer calves has 38 Swinging 5-position drawbar convenient transport 
made a difference of existing or 
getting along 

Most farmers would sell in a 
minute if they could get a job in 
industry but 60 years of age is 
considered too old 

Sometimes I think there are too 
many controls. Government should 
step aside. If they can’t be a help, 
why be a hindrance? 

Pennsylvania 

Mrs. N. W. CHILcort. 
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NEW 
CHEVROLET 


Task-Force 
TRUCKS 





















money can buy! With features available in no other make— 
advances designed to save money on every farm hauling job! 





wy With their ultra-modern ad- in Chevrolet truck history—you get the most 





‘ —_—= ““ ~=vances, these new Task-Force for your new truck investment today .. . and 
trucks do your work in record time with record more at trade-in time tomorrow! See them at 
economy. With new bodies, higher capacities, your Chevrolet dealer’s. ... Chevrolet Division 
new frames, plus the biggest choice of power of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





New Styling in Trucks New 18,000-lb. GVW Capacity New Overdrive or Hydra-Matic 

Offering two distinctively different design treat- Get this hefty maximum GVW in new 2-ton New Overdrive is optional on '4-ton models at 
ments! New Task-Force cabs feature panoramic models. All models have more durable standard- extra cost. Truck Hydra-Matic is available on 
windshield and High-Level ventilation. width frames, plus new suspension front and rear. '4-, %4- and 1-ton models, optional at extra cost. 





Six New “High-Voltage” Engines New Power Brakes, Tubeless Tires New Handling Ease with Power Steering 


The most modern engines in the industry! All six It’s safer going with Power Brakes! Standard on Power Steering cuts turning effort up to 80% 
feature a new 12-volt electrical system for faster, 2-ton models, optional at extra cost in all others... . . helps keep you “on course” even on rough 
surer starts: increased generator capacity. Tubeless tires standard on '%-ton models! back roads. Available as an extra-cost option. 











CLASS in livestock feeding was recently 
A eee to plan a complete ration for 

milking cows. Many of the students 
failed to include salt and were accordingly 
given a lower grade. This was resented for 
reasons expressed by one of the stu- 
dents. “I just took it for granted that salt 
would be fed.” 

This well states the position of salt held 
by many dairymen; it is just taken for grant- 
ed. It is tempting to speculate that since 
salt is taken for granted, it may frequently 
be left out of rations or fed in inadequate 
amounts. However, to the best of my knowl 
edge this is not so. 

I recently asked a regional salesman of one 
of the large salt producers how many dairy- 
men in his territory failed to feed salt. His 
answer was “very few.” 


best 


The long-known craving of animals, partic- 
ularly the plant-eaters, for salt, its cheap- 
ness, and almost inexhaustible supply has 
made the practice df salting livestock almost 
universal. From the standpoint of sound ani- 
mal husbandry this is as it should be. 

tesearch in the area of salt requirements 
has apparently not been very attractive. Com- 
pared to other components of a ration little 
has been done, but it has not been entirely 
forgotten 

Stephen A. Babcock, who is widely known 
for his test for the fat content of milk, was 
one of the earliest students of salt in the 
nutrition of the dairy cow. His observations 
made at the University of Wisconsin at the 
turn of this century, furnish the essential 
basis of our present day feeding recommen- 
dations; namely, *, ounce per 1,000 pounds 
of body weight and in addition, 0.3 of an 
ounce for every 10 pounds of milk produced 
per day. 

tecently many 
shown a renewed 
result, our knowledge of 


stations have 
salt and as a 
salt needs of 


experiment 
interest in 
the 


acting head of the department of anl- 
Cornell University. 


The author is 
mal husbandry at 


to add some to the grain ration. 


poultry, swine, sheep, beef cattle, and dairy 
cattle has been greatly increased. 


What about block salt? ... 


Many dairymen have at one time or an- 


other questioned or argued the merits of 
block salt with some statement as, “Block 
salt is too hard and cows cannot lick from 


it enough to take care of their needs.’ Put- 
ting this question to test was one of our first 
studies with lactating cows. 

Over a period of three pasture seasons, 24 
matched lactating cows were divided among 
three different and familiar pasture seedings: 

(1) Kentucky bluegrass-wild white clover, 

(2) Alfalfa-Ladino clover-brome grass, and 

(3) Ladino clover-orchard grass. 

On each different pasture the cows were 
offered, in a weather protected box, either a 
block of salt or granular salt. A typical con- 
centrate mixture of corn, wheat bran, 
soybean oil meal, and dicalcium phosphate 
was fed according to production. 

Without question those granular 
salt ate more than those cows fed block salt. 
For the three-year average, cows voluntarily 
consumed a little over 2 ounces of granular 
salt per head per day as compared to approxi- 
mately 1 ounce of block salt. 

An obvious question is, “Did the 
which were fed block salt get enough to meet 
their needs for milk production?” The answet 
is yes. The extra salt consumed as granular 
salt was “luxury consumption,” that is, more 
than they really needed. Why cows will eat 
more salt than they need is unknown, but per- 
haps it is like children eating candy. Candy, 
of course, furnishes energy-rich sugars but 
usually over and above the energy needs of 
the body. 


Which do they prefer? .. . 

In this same general area another question 
arises. What will cows do when given a 
choice of block or granular salt? The results 
were even more striking than previously. 


oats, 


cows fed 


cows 





THE SAME 


She lost nearly 400 pounds, was off-feed, 


COW at the start of the experiment, on the left, and one year later, on right 
and her milk flow had dropped to almost nothing. 
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ch salt for dairy cattle 


Although dairy cattle can get enough salt from 
salt blocks to meet their needs, it is wise 


by &. &. Smith 


Heifers on pasture containing both block and 
granular salt overwhelmingly chose the gran- 
ular—approximately 1 ounce per head daily 
as compared to 0.07 of an ounce of the block 
salt per day. 

The over-all interpretation of these experi- 
ments is that dairy cows will voluntarily con- 
sume more granular than block salt but they 
will get all the salt they need even from a 
hard block of salt. Furthermore, careful ob- 
servation showed that they will not waste a 
lot of time doing it 

Further studies considered more details of 
salt requirements. A 30-cow herd was divided 
into 4 groups, each of which was fed a dif- 
ferent amount of salt. One group received no 
extra salt; another received about one-half 
ounce per head daily; a third group about 2 
and the fourth group 4 ounces. The 
ration was otherwise a good, typical one fed 
on many farms-——-mixed legume-grass hay, corn 
silage, and a grain mixture of corn, oats, 
bran, soybean oil meal, and dicalcium phos- 
phate. Within a week or two those cows fed 
no extra salt showed a definite craving for it, 


Ounces ; 


. They would lick the stanchion, the clethes of 


the herdsman, and eat barnyard dirt in its 
various forms. 

One of the interesting highlights in 
observations occurred when all cows were 
turned out together after the morning milk- 
ing. One salt-hungry cow drank a large quan- 


tity of urine from another cow. A short time 


these 


later another cow urinated but this was re- 
fused. Still later urine was drunk from a 
third cow. Now, the first and third cows 


were being fed extra salt but the second cow 
was not, with the result that her urine con- 
tained little or no salt. It is still a puzzle 
how the salt-hungry cow was able to detect 
urine with salt in it by a mere sniff. 
sure that the working on 
tedious salt determinations would 
have given a lot to have known the secret 
of the cow's quick “sniff” analysis. Cows 
fed %, 2, or 4 ounces of salt daily showed 
no craving for salt, 


I am chemists 


long and 


Cows make quick recovery ... 


In spite of a progressive salt hunger, the 
unsupplemented cows displayed no other ad- 
verse effects until almost a year had gone 
by. At this time some of them failed in ap- 


petite, lost weight, and declined sharply in 
milk production. Weight loss in some cases 
was severe; that is, 300 to 400 pounds. Ab- 


normalities began to appear in the heart and 
in the words of the veterinarian the animals 
were “moribund.” 

Even at this extreme state of salt de- 
ficiency the recovery of animals when given 
‘4 of a pound of salt was remarkable. In a 
matter of hours attitudes and appetite had 
perked up and with (Turn to page 647) 
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Seasonal reminders and research notes for the dairyman 


ides te JME ests’, 


SAFETY WITH 
FARM TRUCKS 


A traffic accident may givé you a vacation 


you cannot afford. With farm trucks an in- 
creasingly valuable and important part of the 
farmer's working equipment, farmers are sub- 
ject to additional hazards of an already haz- 
ardous occupation 

The National Safety Council makes these 

uggestions for farm truck drivers: 

l. Know traffic signs and road rules, and 
always obey them 

2. Come to a full stop when entering the 
main highway, at railroads, or at regular stop 
signs and do not proceed until it is safe to 
do SOD 

3. Slow to a safe speed for turns and use 
proper hand signals. 

4. Keep lights, brakes, steering mechanisms, 
and windshield wipers in perfect working 
order. 

5. Be on the lookout for pedestrians; 
watch for children when backing from drive- 
ways. 

6. Never stop your truck on the pavement. 
Pull onto the shoulder, 


PREVENT THAT 
SUMMER SLUMP 





Hot, dry weather is usually the main rea- 
son why milk production drops sharply at 
this time of year. 

Most bluegrass pastures have now passed 
their peak of productiveness and even when 
cows are on good pasture, it may be too hot 
for them to graze comfortably. 

If you have grass silage, you are now in a 
position to keep up milk production. The si- 


lage, along with grain feeding, furnishes nu- 
trients that are lacking in dry pasture grass. 
Dairy cattle on poor pasture need a good 
protein supplement to keep up production. 

It is also important to have water near 


the place where cows are grazing or resting. 
Production will drop sharply if there is not 


plenty of water available. More and more 
dairymen are finding that it pays to haul 
water to the pasture if no other source is 
handy. 

Another good management practice is to 


provide plenty of salt for cows at all times. 


TRY MAKING 
OAT SILAGE 


Afraid those oats you planted with your 
new alfalfa seeding may lodge and harm the 
alfalfa? One way to solve the problem is to 
put the oats up as silage. 

Feed specialists at the University of Wis- 
consin report that they have seen some fairly 


good samples of oat silage. These samples 


bi Bi the. aibalae 


have run from 8 to 10 per cent protein on a 
dry matter basis. 

Best results have been obtained when the 
silage was harvested in the late milk or early 
dough stage, and before many of the bottom 
leaves had started to turn brown. There was 
little or no need to use a preservative. 

Yields have run from 6 to 10 tons per acre, 
depending on the thickness of the stand and 
the oat variety used. 

As with all grass silage, the oat crop is 
best for ensiling when the moisture content is 
between 65 and 70 per cent. This might re- 
quire some wilting if the crop is harvested 
in the milk stage, especially if the soil is 
quite damp at cutting time. 

If the crop is a little on the dry side, don’t 
let the oats wilt. Set the chopper for a short 
cut, which will give better packing in the 
silo. It’s also a good idea to top off the silo 
with several loads of very green material in 
such cases. 


TO CONTROL 
HORSE FLIES 


Unless controlled, horn flies and horse flies 
cause great discomfort to animals on pasture. 
Farmers using back-treaters charged with 
methoxychlor plus diesel fuel or DDT and 
diesel fuel are getting excellent results. Many 
failures can be traced to either improper con- 
struction or improper location, also to the 
failure to keep the burlap adequately soaked 
with insecticide. 

A West Virginia entomologist recommends 
applying about 1 tablespoonful of 50 per cent 
methoxychlor wettable powder to the back 
and shoulders of dairy and beef animals for 
horn fly control. Simply sprinkle the powder 
over the backs and rub it into the hair 
lightly. 

Secondary infections which may develop 
from wool maggots cause injuries to the flesh 
and will sometimes kill sheep. Lindane spray 
or dust is excellent to control wool maggots. 
Also, the use of such treatments as Smear 
62 or Smear 82 is effective. 


TWO NEW 
WORMING COMPOUNDS 


West Virginia scientists report that two 
new cadmium compounds—cadmium oxide and 
cadmium anthranilate—are very effective in 
removing large round worms in swine. Cad- 
mium oxide is most effective when fed as 
.015 per cent of the ration (wet or dry) for 
a period of 3 consecutive days. 

Cadmium anthranilate, used on a more lim- 
ited scale, is best used when fed as .044 per 
cent of the ration (wet or dry) for a period 
of 3 consecutive days. 

Both compounds seem to be as effective as 
sodium fluoride and safer. They have the 
advantage of a 3-day feeding, which tends 
to give all hogs the right amount of the 
worming compounds. Hogs need not be kept 
off feed nor the feed restricted the day be- 
fore the treatment begins. 

Since the cadmium compounds are rela- 
tively new, they may be difficult to obtain. 
They are most likely available through a vet- 
erinarian or druggist. Farmers are cautioned 
to follow directions on the containers care- 
fully and be sure to mix the compounds 
thoroughly with the feed. 


BACTERIA COUNT 


TOO HIGH? 


Don’t depend entirely on your mechanical 
milk cooler to keep the bacterial count down 
during the hot weeks ahead. One of the 
main factors contributing to high counts and 
poor-quality milk during summer is greater 
contamination from equipment. 

A Purdue University dairy specialist says 
most milk producers thought mechanical 
coolers would solve all their problems. They 
forgot that proper cooling is only one of the 
factors in quality milk production. 

Washing and sanitizing practices that are 
adequate during winter may not be good 
enough in the summer. Because of the greater 
amount of time required for other farm op- 
erations, many producers don’t do as good a 
job caring for equipment in summer. 

Dr. F. J. Babel says using a lye solution 
on rubber parts and a chlorine solution on 
metal equipment is especially important in 
warm weather. Make a 0.5 per cent lye solu- 
tion by adding 2 teaspoonfuls of lye to 1 gal- 
lon of water. Fill or soak rubber inflations 
and tubes in this solution from one milking 
to the next. This will decompose fat and 
protein on rubber surfaces, and keep the rub- 
ber soft and pliable. 

For the bactericide to be effective, the 
chlorine solution must be in correct concen- 
tration, remain in contact with all metal sur- 
faces for a short time, and be applied to a 
clean surface. The concentration of 100 parts 
per million of available chlorine in contact 
with a clean surface for 2 minutes is usually 
satisfactory. 

Do not rinse the bactericide from equip- 
ment. Just drain as much as possible. The 
small amount that remains will not affect 
milk flavor or quality. 


PRECAUTIONS WHEN 
HAULING HOGS 


During the next several weeks many hogs 
will suffer from heat prostration when travel- 
ing to shows and markets. Even in hot 


weather, there are some things you can do to 
prevent losses. 

If at all possible, move the hogs during 
the cooler periods of the day, preferably late 





Hogs should 
during hot 


evening or Y easing the night. 
never be crowded in trucks 
weather. 

The truck should be bedded down with 
wetted sand or bedding. It is also important 
that the truck be well-ventilated. For heavy 
hogs it will even help to put a few chunks 
of ice into the truck. 

Hogs will always stand a trip better if not 
fed too heavily before loading, especially if 
they are to be hauled a long distance. 
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Hillbilly dairy show 


. .. but West Virginia dairymen have more fun 


than “the boys” at national shows. 
writes a breed official. 


was never like this” 


“Waterloo 


by Gerry Heebink 


T IS different from any other show in the 

United States and is sufficiently unique to 

give it high interest. It has features that 
give it a flavor of importance in building the 
breed in West Virginia. After the judging for 
the day had been completed, the judge and I 
agreed, while enjoying the swimming pool, 
that Waterloo was never like this.” 

So reads a report written by an official of 
a national dairy cattle breeders’ association, 
after participating in a recent West Virginia 
State Dairy Show. 

In most states a show of this kind is held 
at the state fair. But Lewisburg, the site of 
the state fair of West Virginia, is located a 
stone’s throw from the Virginia border on the 
eastern slope of the Alleghenies. Most of the 
state’s dairy cattle are on the western slopes. 
Some of them are almost 300 mountainous 
miles away from Lewisburg. 

Breeders in this area wanted a show at a 
more accessible point. This desire took root 
in 1937 during a state 4-H dairy show at 
West Virginia's 4-H camp (more commonly 
known as Jackson's Mill), which is located in 
the center of the state. The success of this 
little show encouraged the officials of the 
state Guernsey, Holstein, Ayrshire, and Jersey 
clubs to organize and hold the first West 
Virginia Dairy Show in 1938. 

While 56 breeders and 4-H club members 
exhibited only 124 head in 1938, it was a 
start; in fact, a sufficiently good start that 
was stopped, temporarily, only by the war. 
In recent years 275 head have been shown, 
and this is the maximum capacity of the 
barns. 

The unique flavor of this event is in part 
a result of its rural setting, of its 4-H camp- 
life atmosphere, and of the fact that it does 
not suffer from distractions found at many 
fairs. But of greatest influence have been 
two convictions of the show’s founders and 
officials: 

1. They were determined that this show 
would be, for the most part, an educational 
rather than a competitive event. 

2. Its program should contribute to the 
development of dairy farming in a practical 
way, by supplementing the sound endeavors 
of other dairymen's organizations and of pub- 
lic educational agencies. 

This is a story about methods employed in 
an effort to achieve these goals. 


A premium for every ariimal.. . 


In order to encourage farmer-breeders, even 
those with small herds, to show an animal 
or two, this show pays a premium to the 
owner of every single animal shown. How 
the animal places has no effect at all on the 
amount of the premium. This amount is de- 
termined by the age of the animal, and the 
distance to Jackson's Mill from the county 
where the exhibitor lives. 

The state is divided into four zones, based 


on distance to the show. Premiums paid on 
cattle originating in the nearest zone are $8 
for a calf, $10 for a yearling, and $12 for 
2-year-olds and over. In the next zone $1 is 
added to each premium. In the third zone 
another dollar is added. In the fourth zone 
$3 are added so premiums vary from $11 for 
calves up to $15 for older cattle. 

Thus, when an exhibitor executes his entry 
blank, he can compute the total amount of 
his premiums to the penny. And he knows 
that breeders with a full show herd of good 
cattle cannot reduce it. 

For a show of its size this one attracts a 
very good ringside. The officials feel that 
the number of spectators should exceed the 
number of cattle on the grounds. The arena 


is entirely surrounded by several rows of 
seats, built in bleacher fashion. None of them 
are more than 15 feet from the ring. Every- 


one present can easily see the cattle. 
Programs, in which all cattle in each class 
are identified, are either distributed or 
They are prepared in a way that permits the 
audience to record placings as they are an- 
nounced over the loud-speaker and to enter 
points scored by each exhibitor to determine 
who will receive awards, such as the premier 
exhibitor banner. During brief interludes be- 
tween classes, recorded music is played or 
prominent guests in the ringside are present- 
“mike” for brief remarks. 


sold 


ed or called to the 


Judge must give reasons ... 


But the rule that the judge must discuss 
his placing of every class is the chief source 
of ringside interest. Frequently he devotes 
four or five minutes to his discussion of a 
class. Judges are chosen on the basis of their 
ability to give interesting and enlightening 
reasons as well as on their ability to judge. 
Most of them have had experience as classi- 
fiers because a modified Danish system is 
used at this show. 

In a sense, each animal is scored in an ap- 
proximate manner. Those that below 
75 get no ribbon; 75 to 79 get white ribbons: 
80 to 86 get red ones; and above 86 get blues 
The top animal in each class is chosen and 
it competes in championship classes. 

Only five different judges have been used 
thus far: Frank Astroth, Fordyce Ely, George 
Taylor, Gordon Cairns, and the late S. M 
Salisbury. Exhibitors and ringside appear to 
be opposed to having a different judge each 
year. 

Some dairy farmers are interested in cattle 
of good type. More of them are attracted by 
typy cows that are also heavy producers. At 
first this show had certain production require- 
ments. 

To be eligible, bulls shown had to be out 
of dams with records of at least 400 pounds 
of fat, cnd cows over 3-years-old had to have 
fat records of over 300 pounds. Later this 
was changed.to a plan of adding $5 to the 
premium for cows that (Turn to page 651) 
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SHOWMANSHIP competition has attention of 
judges H. E. Dennison, Allen Crissey, Ear! Shultz. 


Exhibitors in ring survived previous eliminations, 





JUDGING CONTEST is held first day of show 
Prominent dairy leaders lend hand in conducting 
events. At the halter in the foreground is C. H 
Atkinson, secretary West Virginia Holstein Club, 
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FPA, 
year. 


four heifers 
selected each 


TOPS IN 4-H are these 
grand champions are also 





LEISURE is keynote as folks visit the show 
Here Dexter Putnam, Coke Welch, Gerry Hee 
bink, George Hyatt, Worthy Hall, R. H 
V. V. Law, Earl Shultz, Allen Crissey 
ing discuss recommendations for next year's show 


Petersen 
Gus Bowl 


MOMS DAIRY MAN 


EATING FAMILY STYLE is policy at show. 
A large dining hall serves all members of family 
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ll your silo 
BURST? 


If you have been thinking of putting 
off needed repairs on hoops, pitted 
mortar, anchor cables, and reinforc- 
ing rods until next year . . . Don’t! 


ar" 


wossos OAmmTM AS 





HIGH MOISTURE content of the legume hay 
silage put into this silo caused it to burst. 


ee Be 





COLLAPSING wood stave silo, replaced by 
concrete silo, would be in condition today 
if the hoops had been adjusted periodically. 





r 





GALVANIZED STEEL silo has been filled 11 
Inside has been given a_ protective 
No rust spots in evidence. 


times 
coating twice, 








by D. W. Bates 


OOD maintenance will add many years 
(5 to the life of your silo. If spoilage of 

the crop stored is to be kept at a 
minimum the walls must be airtight. Each 
year a considerable number of silos go com- 
pletely out of use primarily from lack of care. 
The walls of these silos have deteriorated to 
such an extent that they may burst when 
filled. 

Maintenance procedures vary with the type 
of silo. Wood stave silos generally require 
the most maintenance but will give many 
years of satisfactory service at low cost when 
properly cared for. Two principal reasons for 
failure of this type of silo are: 

1. Lack of adequate bracing; 

2. Failure to keep hoops adjusted. 

From the standpoint of strength, it is most 
desirable to have the roof structure of a 
wood stave silo connected to that of the 
barn. When this construction is not possible 
or practical, guy wires attached to “dead 
men” should be provided to give the silo pro- 
tection from wind damage. 

Wood expands when wet and shrinks when 
dry. For this reason it is necessary to ad- 
just the silo hoops seasonally. After the silo 
has been emptied the staves will dry out and 
often openings between them will become visi- 
ble. It is at this time that the silo is par- 
ticularly vulnerable to wind damage. 

Hoops should be drawn up to keep the 
walls relatively tight. Before the silo is filled 
it may be necessary to loosen the hoops some- 
what. This will allow for the expansion of the 
wood as the staves absorb moisture from the 
silage. If hoops are too tight, crushing of 
the staves or buckling of the walls may re- 
sult. 


Prevent rotting ... 


Rotting of the wood stave silo usually 
starts where the wood comes iff contact with 
the foundation. This is particularly true 
where the foundation rises little if any above 
the ground line and soil moisture can come 
in contact with the staves. Water from rain 
and snow causes alternate wetting and drying 
of the wood and thus provides conditions 
which are favorable to decay. 

It is not necessary to treat the inside of a 
wood silo against decay as silage juice is a 
wood preservative. Paint on the outside of a 
wood stave silo adds greatly to its appear- 
ance but little, if any, to its life. 

Square or octagon silos are still in use in 
some localities. Their principal maintenance 
requirement if built outside the barn is to 


The author is a member of the agricultural engineer- 
ing staff at the University of Minnesota. 


keep the guy wires tight. Painting the out- 
side may add somewhat to their durability; 
however, from that standpoint alone it is a 
questionable investment. This type of silo 
often has a double wall which may harbor 
rats with subsequent damage to the silo. 

“Triple wall” or wrapped wood silos re- 
quire little maintenance other than painting. 
Paint helps to prevent warping from weather- 
ing as well as outside moisture from getting 
between the walls. 

Water from eaves drainage or other run- 
off should not be allowed to come in contact 
with the silo where it may seep between the 
layers of the wall. After a considerable num- 
ber of years of service the nails in the wrap- 
ping may lose some of their holding power 
and additional reinforcement may be neces- 
sary. 
Most of the older wood silos were built for 
corn silage. If they are to be filled with 
legume silage they should be thoroughly 
checked before filling and given added rein- 
forcement as recommended by the manufac- 
turer. 


Add linseed oil... 


Concrete silos are subject to corrosion due 
to the action of silage juice. If started early 
about the only maintenance requirement is 
to coat the inside of the silo with a coating 
which will prevent the silage juice from pene- 
trating the concrete. A coating of raw lin- 
seed oil is satisfactory for this purpose. 

To be most effective the treatment should 
be applied before the silo is first filled. Two 
coats are desirable. The first coat should be 
one-half raw linseed oil and one-half tur- 
pentine, the second all raw linseed oil. Sub- 
sequent coatings at intervals of two or three 
years will add much to the life of the silo. 
These coatings can often be conveniently ap- 
plied as the silo is being emptied. 

The inside of poorly-maintained concrete 
silos, particularly those made of low quality 
concrete, may be made smooth by applying 
a Portland cement wash made by mixing 10 
pounds of cement with 8 to 10 quarts of wa- 
ter so that a good painting consistency is 
obtained. 

For satisfactory results the wall surface 
must be thoroughly cleaned and all loose ma- 
terial removed by wire brushing or some 
other means. The wall should be kept damp 
for at least two hours before the cement 
wash is applied. The wash can be convenient- 
ly applied with a calcimine brush or short- 
handled broom. 

After the cement wash has hardened suffi- 
ciently to be undamaged (Turn to page 647) 
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GRAZED — CLIPPED — IRRIGATED, these three steps, if followed, keep pastures uniform and palatable and result In an even milk flow, 


Is it practical to irrigate pasture? 


One of the greatest gains from irrigation results from the uni- 


form distribution of forage production throughout grazing season. 


by G. &. Me Kibben and H. A. Cate 


E’'VE heard the saying, “We never 
miss the water until the well goes 
dry.” As far as plants were con- 


cerned, the well went dry on many farms dur- 
ing the past summer. 

With a good fertility program, plants make 
better use of moisture whether natural or 
from irrigation. With corn the presence of 
adequate moisture at certain periods may be 
as important as a high level of moisture 
throughout the growing season. 

Is pasture irrigation practical where the 
average annual rainfall is 45 inches with one- 
half of this rainfall occurring from May 
through October? Perhaps not, if the rain- 
fall distribution was good or if the average 
rainfall expressed the typical year. Rainfall 
distribution and intensity of individual storms 
during the growing season may be of much 
more importance than “average rainfall.” 

At the Dixon Springs Experiment Station 
in extreme southern Illinois it has been esti- 
mated that at least 12 inches of supplemental 
water are needed 7 years out of 10. Lack of 
moisture will limit pasture growth as will the 
lack of fertility 

There will be little argument as to whether 
or not irrigation will increase pasture pro- 
duction, but arguments may develop over the 
economics of pasture irrigation. One of the 
gains from irrigation results from 
the uniform distribution of forage production 
throughout the grazing season. This insures 
constant stocking. 

There are conceivable situations where 
lack of pasture could be extremely costly in 
supplemental feeding or sacrifice of valuable 
animals. 

Irrigation has other advantages which are 
difficult to measure. It eliminates the mois- 
ture hazard in establishing new pastures. Clo- 
vers are maintained in the pasture mixture 
reducing nitrogen fertilizer costs. The need 
and cost of renovation to reestablish legumes 
are reduced. In short, irrigation will prolong 
productive pasture life. 

Irrigation is a means of increasing the size 


greatest 


su in charge of the Irrigation project at 
the T)ix Springs Experiment Station, lilinois 


of your farm vertically without increasing it 
horizontally. 


How much water? 


One of the first questions asked will be, 
“How much water is needed?” Sandy 
or tight clay soils low in organic matter re- 
quire more frequent and lighter water appli- 
cations than deep, silt loams. 

At Dixon 
with a tight subsoil 
absorbed very slowly 


soils 


Springs, on low organic soils, 
high in clay, water is 


The requirements from 


1948 to 1954 varied from 7 to 21 inches, with 
an average of 14 inches. The maximum 
amount of water used was 577,500 gallons 


per acre. The wate! 
maximum demand for 
uses and evaporation 


supply should meet the 
irrigation plus other 

For greatest conservation of labor and wa- 
ter, it is wise to irrigate as rapidly as the 
soil will absorb the water without run-off. 
The maximum rate of absorption on the up- 
land soils at Dixon Springs inch per 
hour. 


is Va 


In general, pasture needs are best met by 
2-inch applications at each irrigation. Sa.-ng 
in labor results for 2-inch applications ever 


l-inch applications. On some soils, higher 
rates might be desirable 

, Yield dry matter 2 /Acre with Per cent 
Treatment two rates application of water* increase 

t-ineh 2-ineh 

L 3876 41867 8.0 
LrPKWN 5552 6359 14.5 
L rP sP KN 5967 7639 28.0 
LP oP K 5083 7334 44.3 


It paid to irrigate... 

With cattle and sheep as grazing animals, 
irrigated pasture produced 40 per cent more 
forage, 46 per cent more animal gain, 
about 70 per cent greater carrying capacity 


and 
Animal gains increased from 250 
pounds per acre to 360 pounds per acre. For- 
age yields were increased from 6,250 pounds 
per acre to 8,750 pounds per Animal 


were 


acre. 


unit days of grazing per acre were increased 
@rom 160 to 276. Animal gains were increased 
in the same proportion as forage yields; 
however, over the 7 years, the average daily 
gain per animal unit was 1.55 on the non-ir- 
rigated field and 1.31 on the irrigated field, 

A 4-year average (1945 to 1948) at the 
Middle Tennessee Experiment Station, Co- 
lumbia, Tennessee, indicated the possibility of 
profitably irrigating on adapted permanent 
pasture for dairy cows where an adequate 
water supply exists. The study further indi- 
that late-summer milk production can 
be maintained period when many 
dairymen heavy supple- 
mental feeding. Irrigated pasture produced 41 
per cent more cow-days of grazing, and 43 
per cent more milk, and returned 43 per 
($61.30 per acre) above 
feed and irrigation costs, than cows on simi- 
lar non-irrigated pasture, 


cated 
during a 


have to resort to 


cent more income 


Good maintained much 
longer with desirable pasture species such as 


white clover, when irrigated, 


pasture can be 


Whether pastures are irrigated or not, fer- 
tility is important. Much may be gained from 
soil treatment before irrigation is considered, 
On a basic treatment of lime and rock phos- 
phate at Dixon Springs an annual top-dress- 
ing of about 400 pounds per acre of 20 per 
superphosphate and 200 pounds of 60 
per cent muriate of potash resulted in almost 
as much increased forage as did the applica- 
tion of water treatment 


cent 


to the basi 

Increases for 
only in conjunction 
whether the nitrogen 
mercial applications ot 
the same 


top-dressed phosphate came 
with adequate nitrogen 
was supplied by com- 
by Ladino clover, At 
were increased 
stands were also 
7 years as high as 30 per 
irrigated plots while 
without irrigation Ladino 
clover in the mixture as a result of irriga- 
tion was the equivalent of 310 pounds of 
ammonium nitrate applied annually 


time forage yields 
by irrigation, Ladino clover 
maintained. After 
cent remains on the 


there is none 


Success in producing forage depends large- 


ly upon how the pasture (Turn to page 651) 





Lightning . 





Photo by Ewing Galloway 


a farmer's worry 


It causes some 400 deaths and 27,000 fires annually. Many 
tragedies can be prevented if safety rules are followed. 


by Clarence T. Hubbard 


“IIE smell of new mown hay is sweet; it 
‘T thrills farmers and inspires poets. But 
company underwriters 

shout “Bah” to this. A barn filled with fresh- 


ly-cut hay creates gases due to the sweating 
of the hay, A bolt of lightning can either 


fire insurance 


explode the barn or fire it in many places at 
once 

But if the barn is properly rodded and ven- 
tilated, the possibility of a streak entering 
the barn is very remote. So a fire insurance 
rate credit is given to farmers when their 
barns are properly protected with lightning 
rods 


dangers of nature's ar- 
the fire insurance people 
‘Master Label System.” 


In combatting the 
tillery of the skie 


have inaugurated a 


Reduced rates if approved... 


If your installation has the approval of the 
Laboratory,” the number ap- 
pearing on the Master Label is inserted into 
a “Lightning Rod Warranty” attached to your 
policy, and you get a 10 per 


“Underwriters 


fire insurance 


cent reduction in your rate 

The Underwriters Laboratory is Operation 
Inspection, a service supported by the capital 
stock fire insurance companies. This huge 


testing service, with headquarters in Chicago, 
inspects the factories producing the lightning 
arrestor equipment. It that the right 
kind of non-corrosive materials are used and 
that the manufacturer in general is complying 
with a production know-how and reliability. 


SeCeCS 


So by means of the issued labels, a farmer 
is guaranteed that any lightning rod system 
bearing such a label is not only worthy, but 
entitled to a rate reduction in the cost of his 
fire insurance. Many of the installations are 
also inspected. 


What good is lightning? .. . 


You may well ask this quizzmaster stick- 
ler. There is a surprisingly good answer. 
Flashes of lightning energy cause nitrogen 
and oxygen to combine. Nitrogen composes 
four-fifths of the air which all plants need 
in order to survive. But while “in the air” 
nitrogen is only of value to growing things 
when joined with oxygen. This is where 
lightning is a constructive, useful force. Its 
flashes bring about this chemicalization, 
brought then to the ground by rain, and so 
absorbed into the soil—at least four pounds 
of nitrogen, per year, per square foot, as 
free fertilizer. 

And it does something else for your good. 
Lightning causes oxygen to change to ozone. 
These layers of upper range ozone protect our 
earth from ultra-violet rays of sunlight, other- 
wise more than we could bear. The tempera- 
ture of lightning is hotter than gun powder, 
about equal to the temperature of the sur- 
face of the sun. 

The storms which produce lightning begin 
in the winter, especially in December, Janu- 
ary, and February in the vicinity of Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi. Then they drift over Pen- 
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sacola, Florida, and by March they really 
function in the lower Mississippi Valley. Then 
they spread quickly to the Tennessee and 
Ohio valleys. About April, the thunder- 
storms reach the Eastern states. 

In May a primary center forms around 
Tampa, Florida, and a strong secondary over 
the lower plain states, and, strangely, in 
western Montana. 

By June, Tampa, Florida, still “gets it” 
plenty, but all space east of the Rockies is 
also subject. But in July, the Rocky Moun- 
tain region is the target, a primary center, 
fully as bad as Tampa, the zone reaching 
strongly down to New Mexico. 

Towards the end of July, Yellowstone Park 
can be map spotted with a pin. In hot 
August, Tampa still witnesses sufficient light- 
ning; also Sante Fe, New Mexico, comes in 
for extra frequency. By October the thun- 
derstorms pretty well subside, though Key 
West and Texas remain targets. But the 
most intense storms occur in the Midwest 
portion of the United States from June right 
through to September. 

Why livestock are killed ... 

The main loss of livestock by lightning is 
caused by herds drifting against ungrounded 
wire fences during thunderstorms and receiv- 
ing enough discharge to kill them, either 
from accumulated static electricity or from a 
stroke hitting the fence itself. 

The fences that give the most trouble are 
those constructed with posts of poor con- 
ducting material, such as wood or concrete. 
Fences built with metal posts set in earth 
are as safe from lightning as it is possible 
to make them, since the grounded posts pre- 
vent a lightning stroke from affecting the 
entire length of a fence. 

Galvanized iron posts, commonly used in 
farm fencing, should be inserted at least 
every 150 feet, making sure that the post 
contacts all of the continuous wiring of the 
fence. The 150-foot spacing is recommended 
if the ground is normally dry. If usually 
damp, every 300 feet is enough. Or you can 
drive in iron pipes and then tie the fence 
wires to the pipe with galvanized wire. The 
continuity of a fence should be broken with 
wood panels, or pieces of insulating material 
with the fence wires tied to the ends. 

Isolated trees in pastures where stock con- 
gregate seeking shade are also a source of 
loss. In pastures where shade is available 
from wooded areas of considerable size, iso- 
lated trees should be removed or be pro- 
tected by suitable rodding. 

A well informed insurance engineer, avail- 
able “for free’ to you by a large number of 
fire insurance companies, can properly advise 
a farmer or property owner. In fact, an in- 
surance engineer recommendation is often 
better than one from a lightning rod sales- 
man. One is trying to safeguard, the other 
to sell. 

Copper, for instance, is the best conductor 
if of a grade used for commercial electrical 
work designed as being 98 per cent conduc- 
tive when annealed. Aluminum sometimes 
deteriorates and galvanized iron corrodes un- 
less zinc coated. 

Underwriters know that when lighting 
strikes to earth, the object which it hits suf- 
fers damage, depending on its relative con- 
ducting power. Metal absorbs a lightning 
charge with small damage to the metal itself. 
Telegraph and telephone wires conduct a 
charge without fusing, if the lightning doesn’t 
enter the metal. 


Less damage following rain... 


of difference whether the 
article struck is wet or not. Before it rains, 
the damage is more extensive. After rain, 
the lightning charge keeps to the outer sur- 
face. When a wet tree is struck it only loses 
a little bark here and there, while a dry tree 
is often completely stripped. Trees can be 
safeguarded against lightning. Copper or gal- 


It makes a lot 
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vanized iron conductors are often 
attached They must be affixed 
to allow for wind sway and trunk 
growth. A suitable scheme is to 
place loose girdles of wire tubing 
about a tree and attach the cop- 
ver wires to them. 

A flash of lightning in Texas 
last year produced tragic results. 
A group of out-of-towners were in- 
specting a ranch. A storm came 
upon them rather suddenly and the 
group made for an abandoned feed- 
ing shack surrounded by three 
mesquite trees. The storm broke, 
hail pelted the area, no rain, and 
then a bolt contacted a nearby 
wire fence. It followed the wire to 
the shack, jumped off and col- 
lapsed the shack, hit two occu- 
pants (who died instantly), injured 
the others, and all were found un- 
conscious. The mesquite trees were 
entirely vanished, and even the 
buried fence posts were torn up 
and hurled 100 yards 

The refugees were wet with 
perspiration, which caused the 
lightning to spread the burns on 
their bodies. The fence, unfortu- 
nately, was a continuous unbroken 
fence. Note, when watching out a 
train window, how transmission 
wires are “broken” from continu- 
ity by the glass wire supports 
staggered on their pole location. 

This tragic event was the result 
of innocent violation of all safety 
rules applying to lightning storms. 
First, shacks by themselves out on 
a large flat area are a bad target. 
The ranch owner (possibly a tar- 
get for a liability suit) should have 
returned his guests to the rodded 
ranch house. Secondly, if fences 
are not properly grounded with 
posts correctly spaced and earthed 
and otherwise safeguarded, they 
are direct transmission lines. 
Thirdly, the three trees were add- 
ed magnets along with the shack, 
which contained some old scrap 
metal, an invitation for the light- 
ning to jump the fence 

Each year about 390 persons are 
killed on farms by lightning. As 
near as can be estimated by the 
National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, 27,500 fires a year start from 
lightning causing a loss of 24 mil- 
lion dollars. Nearly all of this loss 
occurs in rural districts. 


Lightning rods cut losses... 


The use of lightning rods to pre- 
vent fire losses, and the loss of 
human life, has been effective. The 
extension of properly-installed 
equipment would further decrease 
the damage. This doesn’t mean, 
however, to equip all buildings in- 
discriminately 

The number of farm buildings 
equipped with lightning rods is un- 
known except for Iowa, where over 
50 per cent are rodded. In a two- 
year count 28 rodded buildings 
were hit and burned at a cost of 
$87,979. But during the same peri- 
od 503 buildings not rodded were 
struck and burned to a loss of 
$1,060,666. It is estimated that 50 
per cent of all farm buildings in 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana, Minne- 
sota, Kansas, and Missouri have 
lightning rod protection. 

When designing a system of 
lightning rod protection, the struc- 
ture should first be examined. Any 
“sticking out” parts most likely to 
be struck should be equipped with 
a lightning rod set at least 10 
inches above the peak or ridge. 
The idea is to intercept the dis- 
charge above the roof or projec- 
tion most likely to be struck rath- 
er than to try and divert the light- 
ning to a path it might not follow. 
The receiving point should be high 


(Turn to page 658) 
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The Oliver 200 Forage Harvester, chopping and loading green corn. 


THE NEW OLIVER 
FORAGE HARVESTER 


Here’s why it gives you higher capacity — 


First, it gives you separate units for 
chopping and elevating. The cylinder 
does nothing but chop, the blower does 
nothing but load—you don’t have a fly- 
wheel cutter trying to do both. 


Second, you get smoother power; that 
means you get more of it. Using a cylin 
der instead of a flywheel, your power is 
working, not pounding the machine 


Operation couldn’t be simpler. With 
your quick-change fronts, you can go 
from row crop header to sickle bar, to 
windrow pickup—all in a matter of 
minutes. 


All your controls are right at hand 
Even the feed rolls are reversible from the 
tractor seat (a big safety feature). With 
Oliver’s knife sharpener attachment you 
don’t stop the job for new blades —sharp 
ening is an in-the-field operation. 


See the 200 Forage Harvester at your 
Oliver Dealer's. When you do, ask to see 
its working companion, the new Oliver 
Blower. Write for pictures and all details 
The Oliver Corporation, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


The Quick-Change Row Crop Header. 
Dolly wheels make it easy to roll into 
position (all three fronta have them 
Roller-type gathering chains provide 
sure handling, short stalke or long 








“FINESTIN FARM MACHINERY” 








Heavy feeding of 


VITAMIN D 


found highly successful for 


MILK FEVER 
PREVENTION 











Do you have the problem of Milk Fever? Here’s good 


news—an inexpensive way to feed for prevention of this 
profit-destroying disease. 


Many years of research at the Ohio Experiment Station 
have shown that heavy doses of Fleischmann’s Irradiated 
Dry Yeast are highly effective in preventing Milk Fever. 


Many experiments were required to determine the level 
and period of time for which heavy vitamin D intake 
would prove most effective and cost the least. Recom- 
mendations can now be made as to the proper levels of 
vitamin D for feeding 5 to 7 days before freshening. 


Your feed dealer or veterinarian can take care of your 
requirements for FIDY type 142-F. If they are not as 
yet prepared to supply you, write us direct. 


Remember, however, that the feeding of heavy doses of 
FIDY is a milk fever preventive. For diagnosis and treat- 
ment of Milk Fever, call your veterinarian. 


We are proud that Standard Brands can now make 
available to you a way to protect your cows at freshening 
time. For further information, write for a free reprint of 
the 8-page ‘Journal of Dairy Science”’ article shown in 
this advertisement, including text, charts, graphs, refer- 
ences. Addreas Desk HD-75. 


STANDARD BRANDS 
INCORPORATED 


Agricultural Department 
595 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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Circling disease 


This brain disease may have many symptoms, and it often 
results in death. Effective treatment is still in doubt. 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


HE disease listerellosis, com- 
monly called circling disease, 
is still bothersome in many 
herds throughout the United States. 
It is somewhat more prevalent in 
the middle west and eastern states. 
Recently Ohio reported diagnosis 
of the disease on 26 premises dur- 
ing the first three months of 1955. 
Listerellosis also occurs in 
sheep, goats, swine, and foxes. The 
germ attacks various parts of the 
brain where an inflammation is set 
up. 
— of the animals affected 
with the disease have a tendency 
to move about in circles. This is 
the reason it is frequently re- 
ferred to as circling disease. 


How the animal behaves .. - 


In cattle and sheep, early symp- 
toms are dullness and a tendency 
for the animal to wander or stay 
by itself. The head is often turned 
to one side; at other times, it is 
held forward but in a higher or 
lower position than normal. If the 
head is straightened by slight 
force, it returns to its original po- 
sition as soon as the force is re- 
leased. 

There are other variable symp- 
toms, such as paralysis of the face 
or lower lip, or drooping of one of 
the ears. Sometimes the eyes be- 
come swollen, or there may be a 
discharge from the nose. An af- 
fected sheep may hold a wisp of 
hay in its mouth for hours. 

As the damage of the brain 
cells progresses, a general paraly- 
sis sets in, the walk becomes un- 
stéady, and a majority of the af- 
fected animals assume a forced 
circling movement. If in the process 
of circling the animal happens to 
bump into a fence or building, it 
will remain there pressing its head 
against the object. 


A case report... 


The Ohio Disease Bulletin re- 
ports a cage involving five animals 
in a cattle herd of 30 Herefords. 
It was interesting to note that all 
ages of animals were involved. 
Symptoms of the disease were ob- 
served in a calf 2 months of age, 
ir two aged pregnant cows, and in 
two yearling steers. 

In the animals, temperatures up 

to 105 degrees were recorded. Ner- 
vous symptoms, such as pushing 
the head against objects, were ob- 
served. One of the aged cows ex- 
hibited circling symptoms. All the 
animals were given treatment. 
One steer and one of the cows 
died. It appears the calf will re- 
cover. 
In hogs, the symptoms are some- 
what similar, but vary consider- 
ably. Many infected animals stand 
and tremble. When they walk, the 
gait is very unsteady. Some drag 
their hind legs and show stiffness 
in the front legs. 


Diagnosis .. . 


This disease is difficult to diag- 
nose because many of its symp- 
toms resemble other conditions. In 
sheep, for example, ketosis in ewes 
(pregnancy disease) exhibits some 


similar indications, as does ketosis 
or acetonemia in cattle, particu- 
larly some of the nervous signs 
seen in some cows. 

Rabies and certain types of en- 
cephalitis may be confused with 
listerellosis. Such conditions as 
choke in cattle; an infected sinus; 
or tooth, nerve, or brain injury can 
occasionally exhibit symptoms sim- 
ilar to some found in listerellosis. 

The history of outbreaks re- 
veals that only a small percentage 
of the animals in a herd or flock 
are affected. Death in sheep usu- 
ally occurs after a few days to a 
week. The course in cattle is fre- 
quently longer and some recover, 
but the disease is usually fatal. 

Symptoms as described, or simi- 
lar peculiar movements by indi- 
viduals in a herd or flock may 
cause one to suspect listerellosis, 
but definite conclusions generally 
cannot be reached. Post-mortem 
examinations are not too helpful 
either since no specific changes in 
the tissues and organs can be ob- 
served. Listerellosis, however, can 
be positively diagnosed under the 
microscope by finding and identi- 
fying the organism that causes the 
disease. 


Prevention and treatment .. . 


Little is known of how listerel- 
losis spreads from herd to herd or 
from animal to animal, or where 
and how it enters the body. Some 
experimental laboratory work re- 
vealed that the tiny bacteria can 
be kept alive and active at room 
temperatures for as long as four 
years. Scientists have also found 
that the Listerella bacteria re- 
main active for 6 to 16 weeks on 
such substances as wood shavings, 
straw, hay, and calf pellets kept 
under barn conditions. 

Since experience is limited with 
this disease, little in the way of 
helpful suggestions in prevention 
and control can be given. Peni- 
cillin and the sulfonamides have 
been used in treating a limited 
number of cases. No real conclu- 
sion can be drawn as to their ex- 
act effectiveness. 
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AWARD WINNERS and Pres. 
Cope, Ore.; 


Simons 
Maurice Pollak, N. J.; 


Ralph 
and Harold Turner, Vt. 


From left to right: 
Simons; 


Jersey breeders 


meet in 


Oregon 


Thirty-four states represented at 87th Annual Meeting. 
Move to reduce membership fees passed by slim majority. 


DIFFERENT spirit prevailed 
A at this year’s annual meet- 

ing of The American Jersey 
Cattle Club held in Salem, Ore- 
gon. There was more Jersey talk 
and less concerning politics, at 
least on the floor. Visitors from 34 
states not only saw some of the 
finest herds in the West, but they 
also enjoyed Clackamas County 
strawberries and smoked turkey, a 
salmon barbecue, and a_ banquet 
consisting of all Oregon products. 

Only real debate, and it was con- 
structive, dealt with amending 
Section 2 of Article 5 of the by- 
laws. That was a proposal which 
would reduce a life membership fee 
from $50 to $25. After considerable 
arguments for and against, the 
amendment was passed 669 to 524 
The issue will now be decided 
through a mail vote by the mem- 
bership. 

Those favoring the idea believe it 
will enlarge the club’s current 
membership of 4,093. Others voted 
for the amendment in order that 
those members not attending the 
meeting would have an opportunity 
to vote 

From the opposition, it was 
pointed out that since the board 
has approved it, and the national 
meeting votes for it, the general 
membership would likewise go 
along. Some feared that a result 
of the reduced membership fees 
would be a further decline in rev- 
so that eventually a reduction 


enue 
in registration fees would be in 
order 

One member. stated that it 


seemed wrong in this period of in- 
flation when everything else is go- 
ing up that The American Jersey 
Cattle Club is contracting 
One of last year’s highlights oc- 
curred on September 5 when an 
agreement was reached to promote 
the All-Jersey program nationally 
Sales of All-Jersey milk in Oregon 
are very satisfactory 

As pointed out in the table, Jer- 
sey activity has been further re- 
duced during the past year. Some 
of the other breeds have experi- 
enced similar declines. On the dark 
side, registrations were down 15.6 
and there were 45 per 
transfers. However, 
registration and 


per cent 
fewer 
were 


cent 


there more 


transfer applications received in 
the national office than in the pre- 
vious year. Also on the optimistic 
side, the club issued more H.I.R 
yearly and individual lactation cer- 
tificates and there was an increase 
of nearly 4,000 in animals classi- 
fied. There was a 17 per cent in- 
crease in inquiries 

During the year nearly 7 per 
cent of the herds on test in H.LR 
had averages higher than 500 
pounds fat and between 9,000 and 
10,000 pounds milk. Two herds, 
owned by Ralph Cope, Jr., and 
John Lindow, Oregon, averaged 
over 10,000 pounds milk and 600 
pounds butterfat 

Two cows owned by Ralph Cope 
were honored with special awards. 
Opal Crystal Lady, 13, was recog- 
nized for being the “Living Life- 
time Butterfat Champion” of the 
breed with 9,066 pounds butterfat 


from 168,957 pounds milk. The 
“President's Trophy" was awarded 
to Sir Challenger Marie Anna for 


her 365-day record of 17,506 pounds 
milk with 1,048 pounds butterfat 
on 2x at the age of 7 years. 

The 12th Master Breeder Award 
was conferred upon Maurice Pollak, 


owner of Marlu Farm, New Jersey, 
whose herd numbers 250 animals 
Registrations 
Female 
Male 
Total registrations 


Registrations from artificial breeding 

Per cent of total from artificial breeding 
Female transfers 

Male transfers 


Total transfers 
New members 
Total membership 
Breeders testing on H.!.R. 
Cows on H.1.R. test 
Average pounds butterfat per cow 
Average pounds milk per cow 
Per cent of herds over 400 pounds fat 
Herds classified 
Animals inspected 


Income 
Expenses 
Net loss 
Assets 
Liabilities 
Surplus 


of which 229 were bred by him. He 
has bred 41 cows and 38 bulls. that 
have been classified “Excellent,” 
as well as many national produc- 
tion champions. Last year 44 of 
his animals were sold for an av- 
erage of $1,567, the highest Jersey 
sale average ever achieved with 
at.imals from an individual herd. 

A Distinguished Service Award 
was presented to Harold Turner, 
Vermont, who started working 
with purebred Jerseys in 1917. He 
has conducted clinics for local 
farmers in breeding principles and 
has started many young breeders 
on the right road by parting with 
some of his very best animals at 
low prices from Stone Steps Farm 
He has served as secretary of the 
Vermont Jersey Cattle Club and 
the New England Jersey Breeders’ 
Association for many years 

Only contest for directorship 
was for director-at-large to repre- 
sent districts four, five, and six 
John East, president of the Louisi- 
ana Jersey Cattle Club, and owner 
of some 200 cows, defeated three 
other candidates, W. N jurney 
Missouri; Joe Wittmeier, Alabama; 
and Matt Jennings, Tennessee 
Stanley Chittenden, New York Jer- 
sey breeder and president of the 
New England Jersey Breeders’ As- 
sociation, was elected to replace 
John Sibley, Massachusetts, retir- 
ing director from district one 

J. K. Stuart, Florida Jersey 
breeder, replaces retiring director 
Glenn Kingsley, from district five; 
and Evans Reese, Texas, active as 
a Jersey breeder and in Jersey 
sales work, was elected to succeed 
Frank Tooke, Texas 

D. T. Simons, Texas, popular 
field representative in the South- 
west for 27 years, was re-elected 
president for another term. In his 
message to the membership, Si- 
mons stated that the opportunities 
with purebred Jerseys in the next 


year and the next 25 years are 


great. Remindful of the fact the 
dairy industry has encountered 
rough sledding during the last 
year, he is confident that efficiency 
of production, expansion of mar- 
kets, and greater sales emphasis 
will improve the status of dairy- 
ing and increase the per capita 


consumption of dairy products. 

The directors elected Charles 
Kelly, Wisconsin, vice-president of 
the association, replacing Roy Mc- 
Donald, Tennessee, who is the re- 
tiring director-at-large. Next year's 
annual meeting will be held in 
Springfield, Missouri. 














1953 1954 (+) om) 
64,072 54,054 
7,044 5,966 _ 
71,116 60,020 - 
17,921 16,866 . 
25.2 28.1 t 
34,133 33,184 
5,047 4,244 
39,1860 37,428 - 
120 91 
4,033 4,093 
1,034 920 
32,404 29,952 
383 386 
7,175 7,238 t 
40.7 45.2 t 
1,053 1,020 
30,643 34,283 t 
$ 489,360.98 $436,518.72 
499,328.70 467,566.39 
9,967.72 31,047.67 + 
$1,023,470.49 $893,358.17 = 
89,000.98 58,444.26 = 
$ 934,469.51 $834,913.91 - 
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-Pyrenone" 


Controls Dairy Insects 








Toughest’ i Kill 





Pyrenone kills not only horn flies, 
stable flies and deer flies, but horse- 
flies (Tabanids), too. Dairy cattle 
sprays based on Pyrenone provide the 
most effective control of all dairy 
insects. Pyrenone sprays are non- 
hazardous, can be used safely in the 
milk room as in other parts of the 
dairy or farm. Specify Pyrenone or 
look for the names piperonyl butoxide 
and pyrethrins on labels if the name 
Pyrenone is not used, 








1he0e mane 


FAIRFIELD CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. / , 
420 Lexington Avenve Mi 
New York 17, N. Y. ® 





This Ringling Bros 
Circus team appeors in 
the Greatest Show on Earth 


Famous teams 
keep fit with 


It's not coincidence that famous ex- 
hibition teams and weight-hauling 
champions are treated regularly with 
Absorbine. This world famous liniment 
works while the horse is on the job, 
helps prevent a simple bruise or 
swelling from becoming a more serious 
Bog Spavin or Bowed Tendon condi- 
tion. Does not blister skin. Only $2.50 
for a large bottle at all druggists, 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfleld, Mass. 








THE BEST HERDS ARE MILKED WITH 


CHORE-BOY 
LOW-VACUUM 


MILKING SYSTEMS 
Pian your milking system 


with this new F R EE 
DAIRY BARN 








Kit includes scale model cut-outs of cows, stalls 
ond milking equipment along with graph sheets 
ond complete instructions for planning your 
milking system. Send postcard for your FREE 
Chore-Boy Plan Kit today. Write Dept. H-11, 


FARMER 


FEEDER CO., INC 


CAMBRIDGE €C ry NOIAWNA 








Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 








RAIN, RAIN, RAIN IN JUNE 


IN OUR June 10 issue we published one of 

the most conclusive articles ever printed 
on the importance of an early hay harvest. 
On this editorial page, we mentioned the 
weather hazards of June. 

Our editorial was written in late May in 
perfect haying weather. Came the first of 
June in our home town, however, and it be- 
consecutive days it 


gan to rain. For 11 

rained. On the 13th day the sun shone brief- 
ly for the first time in this so-called hay- 
making month! Very unusual weather we 
would say. Unfortunately, however, the 


Weather Bureau reports that for the past five 
years we have averaged about 20 days of 
rainfall in June 

Hiow in the world can we expect to put up 
good hay during a month when only one of 
three days is free of rainfall? 

This underscores again that if we are to 
save the protein and the energy in our hay 
crop, we must provide for a harvest through 
making grass silage or mow curing. In most 
cases, it will be sensible to provide for both. 


PORTLAND'S RIDICULOUS STRIKE 


[ AIRY plant workers and drivers in Port- 

land, Oregon, went on strike, June 1. Just 
as Dairy Month activities were underway, 
workers marched out because they could not 
dictate routes and schedules. 

Back of the strike appeared to be a chain 
of events which started with a 2 cents store 
differential. With store prices of milk re- 
duced, consumers were moving from home de- 
livery to store sales. Distributors were mak- 
ing every effort to cut distribution costs to 
meet the lower store prices, 

It was reported to one of our editors, who 
was in Portland at the time, that the change 
in pricing plan and resulting revision in home 
delivery could result in many truck drivers 
being displaced. To prevent this, apparently 
the unlon workers demanded full control over 
setting up of routes and distribution sched- 
ules. The distributors, of course, refused to 
buckle under to these demands. 

As a result of all this, Portland was without 
milk and dairy farmers took an estimated 
loss of $25,000 a day because fluid milk was 
necessarily converted to manufactured prod- 
ucts, 

A 60-day truce has been agreed to in the 
Portland milk strike. It is hoped that nego- 
tiations will result in a peaceful settlement. 

Meanwhile, to nail down the all-too-com- 
mon union attitude, a report comes from Buf- 
falo, New York, that the labor union there 
has refused to permit loading of half-gallon 
containers 

Dairy farmers have every right to bitterly 
condemn these irresponsible acts. Not only do 
strikes of this nature cost the dairy farmer 
money out-of-pocket, they also result in his 
getting a smaller and smaller share of the 
consumer's dollar 

Throughout the country farmers are pro- 
ducing milk more efficiently today than they 
have in years past. They have higher-pro- 
ducing cows. They are feeding them better, 


and they are using every labor-saving tech- 
nique possible, At the same time as they are 


making these advances and taking lower 
prices at the farm, however, they have every 
right not only to expect but to demand that 
marketing costs be reduced, too. 

In the past it has been repeatedly demon- 
strated that lower prices to the farmer are 
not passed on to the consumer in their en- 
tirety. Time and again these lower farm costs 
have been gobbled up by increased wages in 
dairy plants, and continued or increased 
profits along the distribution chain. 

Featherbedding labor techniques have no 
place in this dairy business. The man who 
pays for these increased marketing costs is 
the man at the end of the line, the dairy 
farmer. 





“THE NON-MEMBER” 


H® IS the fellow who is smarter than the 

rest of us, who knows all the answers. 
The guy who complains about how bad things 
are and what a lousy job the farm organiza- 
tions are doing. 

The one who stays home on election day 
and wonders how those “bums” got into of- 
fice. 

He believes in advertising as long as some- 
body else pays for it. 

He thinks organizations are O.K. but he 
doesn't like the “nincompoops” who are run- 
ning the ones now in existence. 

He's the one who thinks the farmer ought 
to strike for more money, and then figures 
out some way to get his milk into the mar- 
ket while the strike is on. You know them, 
and so do IL. 

When they lose a market or a milk check, 
it’s remarkable how the story changes: “They 
thought they were members all the time be- 
cause their grandfather was one of the 
founders.” 

“They sent in a contract five years ago 
and it must have been lost.” 

They have to learn the hard way. 

—A. L. MeWilliams 
General Manager 
Pure Milk Association 

(Chicago) 





In 1915, W. D. Hoard said: 


QUIT CARPING 
AT THE GOVERNMENT 


How easy it is to fall into the habit of 
finding fault with the government and ulti- 
mately be led to believe that all government 
officials are incompetent and unworthy of any 
confidence, and that any action or statement 
made by them must be considered in the 
light of suspicion. Persons who find them- 
selves in this attitude forget that the govern- 
ment officials are by the people and of the peo- 
ple, and consequently are human. It is a 
weakness, a sort of maniacal prejudice of 
people to find themselves against the govern- 
ment in all things that may affect their ac- 
tions. Government officials are human and 
like all other beings are subject to sins of 
omission and commission, and as long as we 
have governments we shall have to contend 
wth the personal equation of their officials. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


WISCONSIN iS ALL “PLAN A” 


FFECTIVE June 20, the entire state of 

Wisconsin was placed on Plan A for bru- 
cellosis eradication. In an unprecedented ac- 
tion, the Wisconsin Legislature passed a bill 
stating that when 75 per cent of Wisconsin's 
counties had voluntarily signed up under Plan 
A, the entire state would be declared Plan 
A. This means the test and removal of all 
reactors. Since 75 per cent of the counties 
had already approved Plan A status, the bill, 
when passed, had immediate effect. 

Thus, Wisconsin becomes the first major 
livestock state in the nation to move de- 
cisively and completely to eradicate what we 
formerly called contagious abortion, then 
Bang’s disease, and now brucellosis. While 
North Carolina, New Hampshire, and Maine 
have been certified brucellosis-free, the strug- 
gle in Wisconsin was of far greater signifi- 
cance because of the large cattle population. 

A few short years ago such a move would 
have been unthinkable. Brucellosis control was 
a white-hot political potato. Then the Chi- 
cago Board of Health stipulated that by July 
1, 1955 all milk entering the Chicago market 
must come from brucellosis-free herds. In 
reality, this requirement affected only a small 
percentage of Wisconsin’s 130,000 dairy farm- 
er herds. It provided the spark, however, 
which started a state-wide program rolling. 

Farmers, veterinarians, state officials, and 
educators reconciled their differences and 
united behind a mass testing and vaccination 
program which found every herd in the state 
tested with the milk and cream ring test 
every six months. Progress was rapid. 

To make a long story short, the infection 
was reduced quickly to a comparatively low 
level, which resulted in a large number of 
counties voluntarily signing up for Plan A. 

Probably it will be another year before 
the state is certified as brucellosis-free. A 
large amount of testing and re-testing will be 
required to establish that the incidence of 
infection is low enough to definitely qualify 
for state-wide brucellosis-free status. It will 
come, however, and this victory over a terri- 
bly costly disease will be comparable only to 
the hard-won victory over bovine tuberculosis. 

Wisconsin is writing a truly significant 
chapter in the history of man’s victory over 
disease. The importance of this achievement 
is too great to record here in these few para- 
graphs. For the moment, it is enough to as- 
sert that what Wisconsin has done every 
other state can do. 





BOUQUET TO JUNE DAIRY MONTA 


DURING June our staff visited almost e ery 

section of the United States. We are 
pleased to report that never before have: we 
seen greater evidence of the celebration of 
June Dairy Month. Never have we seer the 
sale of dairy products promoted more vigor- 
ously than in June 1955. 

To every farmer, every processor, every 
dairy leader, and every city friend of the 
dairy farmer who did his part in June Dairy 
Month—congratulations. 

Splendid leadership has been provided by 
June Dairy Month headquarters, and excellent 
follow-through has been experienced at the 
local level. 
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Weigh milk once a month 


If records are not already being kept, this pro- 
gram to remove unprofitabe cows will save money. 


by J. G. Cash 


ILK scales are being used in 
M a new system to locate 

“boarder” cows in Clinton 
County, Illinois. The plan, called 
weigh-a-day-a-month, was started 
last year by Clinton County Farm 
Adviser, Bert Sinclair, in coopera- 
tion with Dairy Extension special- 
ists at the University of Lllinois. 

Lewis Wiedle, Clinton County 
farm leader, who is in his second 
year of the program, says, “This 
program is what dairy farmers 
have been needing for many years. 
Any dairyman can afford it.” 

Dairymen weigh the milk pro- 
duced by each cow at night and 
the following morning about the 
midday of each month and record 
the weights on a barn sheet sup- 
plied them. They send the sheet 
to the farm adviser and the milk 
production for the month is calcu- 
lated on the basis of the weight 
for the one day for each cow. It 
is then recorded on a master sheet 
which is kept by the person who 
calculates the records 

The total milk production to date 
for the year for each cow is re- 
corded on the barn sheet for the 
month and returned to the dairy- 
man with the next month's sheet 
on which the names of the cows 
are listed. At the end of the year 
the master sheets are returned to 
the dairyman. 

Thirty dairymen enrolled in this 
program on January 1, 1954. Twen- 
ty-two completed the year. Of the 
eight who dropped out, two in- 
stalled pipeline milkers without 
weigh tanks; two switched to beef 


cattle; one sold his herd; one 
joined a D.H.LA.; and two gave 
no reason. 


The 22 dairymen who completed 
the year had 297 cows in their 
herds when they started. Sixty-six, 
or 22 per cent of these, were sold 
during the year. Seventy-one heif- 
ers or purchased cows were added 
io the herds during the year and 
four of these were sold before the 
end of the year. 

The average milk production per 
cow on a cow-year basis (the 
method used in calculating D.H.1LA. 
averages) was 9,209 pounds. Most 
of the herds were of the Holstein 
breed. Average milk production 
per cow per herd ranged from a 
low of 6,170 pounds to a high of 
12,551 pounds. The following table 


shows the distribution of the 225 








cows that were in the herds 
throughout the year (six were 
used as nurse cows). 
Level of mik production No. of cows 
Lbs. 
less then 6,000 16 
6,001 te 8,000 52 
8,001 te 10,000 71 
10,001 te 12,000 66 
12,001 and up 20 





Twenty-one of the 22 dairymen 
who completed the first year of 
this program are continuing the 
program in 1955. Ten others have 
been added to make a total of 31 
herds containing 451 cows under 
the weigh-a-day-a-month program. 
These totals, plus the 32 herds con- 
taining 630 cows in the D.H.LA. 
program, make some type of pro- 
duction records available on indi- 
vidual cows on more than 20 per 
cent of the dairy farms in Clinton 
County. 

How accurate are the records? 
One cooperator whose herd average 
on weigh-a-day program was 
11,068 pounds reported he actually 
sold an average of 10,600 pounds 
of milk per cow. At least part 
of the difference could be account- 
ed for in milk kept for family con- 
sumption and that fed to calves. 
However, without accounting for 
any milk used on the farm, the 
error is only 44 per cent. 


A charge of 35 cents per cow 
per year is made for this service. 
The charge is based on the number 
of cows in the herd at the begin- 
ning of the year and is collected 
at the beginning of the year. 

The importance of  butterfat 
tests is not being overlooked in this 
program. However, the assumption 
is made that cows with low milk 
yields are unprofitable regardless 
of their butterfat test. 

A rule of thumb for culling is 
to cull all cows of the high-testing 
breeds that produce less than 5,000 
pounds of milk a year and cows 
of the low-testing breeds that pro- 
duce less than 7,500 pounds. 

Certainly all dairymen who are 
not keeping production records 
could profit from using this type 
of program which focuses atten- 
tion on the production of individual 
cows. The idea is spreading. 
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“‘Just reading glasses, that’s all I need, Doc!” 
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of cattle feeding 


Chops stalks into silage or 
bedding while picking the ears... 




















ALL AT THE SAME TIME! 


>, 





The corn stalk has entered a golden era. . 
cattle feeding research . . 
By chopping stalks into silage while picking the ears in 
one time over the field, the new Case Corn Harvester 
gives you an “extra crop”... 
gains at amazingly low ration costs. If you harvest when 
stalks are dry, you've got good roughage or the best of 
absorbent bedding. And—when you blow the chopped 
stalks back on the ground, you make tillage easier for 
following crops, and hasten formation of humus for 
the future. 

Besides all these benefits, the Case Corn Harvester 
saves shelled kernels, cleans them by air blast, and puts 
them in the wagon with the ears. By substitution with 
cutter bar or windrow pick-up, this great machine con- 
verts to a field chopper for cured hay, grass silage or 
green feeding. With regular row-crop unit it chops whole 
corn or sorghum for silage. See your Case dealer for the 
thrilling facts about new gains from corn stalks. Ask 
about the Case Income Payment Plan that lets you buy 
this unit or other equipment when you need them, pay 
without being pinched when you have money coming in, 


. thanks to 
. and a versatile new machine. 


one that provides cattle 





~~ 





Name 





Address 


Send for the whole story on harvesting and feeding corn stalks t 
bring down costs of cattle feeding 
new Corn Harvester and any other corn machines that interest you, 
Just check items you want and mail tw J. I, Case Co., 
Racine, Wis. 

Making Cheaper Beef with Stalk Silage 
() Case Corn Harvester Chart on Savings 

I wo-row Picker-Sheller 


id a i i re CR 





and get pictorial catalogs on the 


Dept. G- 495, 


© Corn Harvener 
One-row Picker 
Forage Harvesters 


acres Are you « student? 













” BUCKET on PIPELINE 
MILKING 


--+ youre way ahead with 





4 nal ‘ % ‘ 
BtiLlk COOLERS 
a 4 7 \ 


STANDARD LOW DESION 
BULK COOLER 


For use with conventional milking 
equipment. Hes rounded bottom 

for fast draining, easy cleaning. 
Designed with low pour-in height... 
200 gation tank only 324%" high. 
Tweive sizes—-60 to 1500 gallons. 
Ask for Bulletin 290 















VACUUM BULK COOLER 


For direct tie-in with pipeline milker. 
No releaser or riser necessary. Fewer 
parts to clean. Can be furnished with 
adapter for bucket pour-in. Available 
in 200, 300, 400, , 600, 800 and 
1000 galion capacities. 

Ask for Bulletin 330-22. 











Mojonnier Bulk Coolers have all these features: 
FAST COOLING. Milk is cooled rapidly to 34°-36° F. from 15 to 45 
minutes after the milking period. 


1865 POWER. Milk is cooled at the lowest possible power cost... as 
much as one-half less. 


4856 MAINTENANCE. No moving parts in the full flooded Freon 
refrigeration system. 


ALL STAINLESS STEEL. Coolers are constructed of 18-8 stainless steel, 
including even internal bracing members. No sagging or corrosion. 


and with tte AALLIALS 







too! 


BULK PICKUP TANKER > 


Used on bulk routes 

eve here. Features 

70 GPM pickup pump... 
fastest anywhere. inside 
shell al! 16-8 stainiess 
steel. Sizes from 500 to 
3000 gaiions. 

Ask for Bulletin 290, 


Mojonnier Bros. Co. has pioneered 
in developing improved bulk milk 
methods. Decide now to enjoy these 
advantages which Mojonnier contin- 
uous research and extensive experi- 
— has made available to the dai 


Write MOJONNIER BROS. CO. 
Dept. HO7, 4601 W. Ohi St., Chicago 44, IH. 


BULK MILK SYSTEM 


Pioneers of Progress in Quality Bulk Milk Methods 


LKrente come 
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RAILOC SILO ROOFS 


Aluminum or steel construction. Patent- 
ed interlocking seams make it the 
strongest self-supporting reef on the 


+ Make more money mithing than setting her! market. Easy te erect. y storm re- 
Amazing new Baster Cattic Gentt-izer sately sistant and oe a mew os 
quiets toughest cow in your herd with gen- bird tight, Fit all «if grain bins 
te pressure that prevents cow from moving from & te 22 feet. Over 90,000 now in use. 
ite bind tege. Casey te out on, ne chains, ne 
anger, ao ingusp, Gate, Conitary. Vheusands Complete line of sile roofs, 
tn wae. Vey 30 Oe a ereed yo ow 7 chutes and silo accessories. 

Only $123.06 ped. (915.06 

py ay <— Pet. Write for beoklet and name 


of necrest dealer. 


RAILOC COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. HO, Plainfield, titinols 


; 
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by N. N. Allen 


Fat percentage can be changed 


Poor feeding does not make poor milk. Cows 
will produce less but food value is the same. 


ARTICLE published on page 

294 of the March 25 issue of 

Hoard’s Dairyman told of 
experiments showing that the fer- 
tility of the soil did not affect the 
composition of the milk of cows 
eating the crops grown on the soil. 
The cows on poor soil produced 
milk which was just as nutritious 
as that of cows fed crops from 
fertile soil. 

This emphasizes one very im- 
portant characteristic of the dairy 
cow. Generally speaking she re- 
fuses to put out an inferior food 
product. For example, if we feed 
her plenty of all of the nutrients 
she needs except protein, she does 
not produce low-protein milk. She 
produces just as much as she can 
scrape up protein for and no more, 
but what she produces has its full 
quota of protein. 


The same holds for calcium, 
phosphorus, and other nutrients 
which give milk its exceptional 
food value. And we can give her 
all of the water she can drink, yet 
she will not water the milk. This 
helps to safeguard the consumers 
of milk and maintains their con- 
fidence in its value as a food prod- 
uct. 

It is also implied in this article 
that fertilization did not improve 
the feeding value of the crops 
grown on the soil. In respect to 
both of these questions, however, 
we must be careful just how we 
interpret them. We can not say 
flatly that the composition or food 
value of the milk has no relation 
to the feeding; nor can we say that 
the soil does not affect the compo- 
sition and feeding value of the 
plant. There are many practical 
situations where such statements 
would not hold true. 


Milk fat easily changed .. . 


Let us take the case of the fat 
of milk. There are a number of 
feeding situations which will defi- 
nitely change the fat percentage. 
Some will decrease it while others 
will cause an increase. 


When cows go out on pasture in 
the spring, the test usually drops 
a little. Under certain conditions, 
the drop may be more than “a lit- 
tle.” For example, several cases 
have been reported where cows 
grazing very young, watery oat 
pasture gave extremely low tests. 
Feeding some dry hay along with 
the pasture prevented the drop. 


When we take nearly all of the 
roughage away from the cow, but 
feed her heavily on grain, the milk 
is almost “skimmed”. In some 
cases the tests run only a fraction 
of a per cent. The milk seems to 
be normal in every other respect. 

What is there in the hay or si- 
lage that is necessary for making 
milk fat? Well, it seems that it is 
not the roughage itself, but sub- 
stances that the bacteria of the 
stomach make from the roughage 
that are responsible. These sub- 
stances are acids such as acetic 
(vinegar), lactic (the acid of sour 


milk), and others. In some way, 
they have a part in making milk 
fat. 


Grinding may lower test... 


When we grind all the roughage 
to a very fine meal, even though 
the cow eats all she wants the 
same low test shows up. The pow- 
dery fine roughage does not fer- 
ment properly in the rumen of the 
cow. We hasten to point out that 
this does not mean chopped hay. 
It must be ground very finely. 

Then, if we feed certain fish oils 
such as cod liver oil, the milk test 
hits bottom. Usually when there 
is a sudden increase in milk pro- 
duction, the fat test drops a little. 
On the other hand, when milk pro- 
duction takes a sudden drop, the 
test rises. 


Test can be raised... 


There are other changes in feed 
which will just as surely cause a 
boost in test. Way back in the 
1880’s there was a story in this 
magazine about a New York farm- 
er who fed tallow to his cows and 
got quite an increase in test. 

When we feed rather large 
amounts of easily-digested fats and 
oils, there will nearly always be a 
very sharp rise in test. If we have 
a cow quite fat when she freshens, 
and under-feed her, the test will 
go up. She seems to pull the fat 
off her body to help make milk, 
and it acts almost as if fat were 
being fed. 

Then, the composition of the fat 
may be changed. In this case it 
takes on some of the qualities of 
the body fat (tallow). If we feed 
large amounts of soybean oil, the 
butter becomes very soft and oily. 
On the other hand, if we feed cot- 
tonseed oil, the butter becomes 
hard and brittle. 

When we can change the milk 
from a very low to a very high 
fat content, and can change it from 
a hard tallowy fat to a soft and 
oily one, it is hardly right to inti- 
mate that the feed does not affect 
the composition of the milk. But 
we can still say that as long as 
we stick to ordinary feeding con- 
ditions, feeding has little effect. 

The fluctuations of the protein, 
minerals, sugar, etc. are usually 
much less. But when it comes to 
certain vitamins, the level changes 
greatly with the feed. If the feed 
is high in vitamin A, for example, 
the amount of vitamin A is high 
in the milk. 

The bright, yellow color of sum- 
mer milk is due to the large 
amount of carotene in the grass 
on which the cows are feeding. 

Vitamin D behaves in the same 
manner. The first vitamin D milk 
to get on the retail market was 
not prepared by adding the vita- 
min directly to the milk as is done 
today, but by feeding large 
amounts of vitamin D to the cows 
producing the milk. 

I remember as a boy milking 
the family cow for a neighbor who 
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was away. Her milk was so bitter 
that we could not use it. She had 
nothing to eat except the ragweed 
which grew shoulder high all over 
her pasture, and the bitter ma- 
terial of the ragweed leaves was 
passing into the milk 

So, we must recognize a lot of 
exceptions if we say that the feed 
does not affect the composition or 
nutritive properties of the milk 
But the general principle holds, 
the cow makes good milk or none. 


Soil affects feed . 

We see many situations where 
the elements in the soil do affect 
the feed. In some areas, where the 
soil is depleted of phosphorus, the 
cows suffer from lack of phosphor- 
us because of its lack in the soil 
on which the roughages are grown. 
Put some phosphate on the soil 
and the trouble vanishes. 

Iodine, cobalt, and copper defi- 
ciencies occur in cattle where these 
are short in the soil on which the 
feed is grown 

Selenium and molybdenum have 
occurred in feed in_ sufficient 
amounts to cause death of cattle 
in areas where these. toxic minerals 
occur in the soil in greater than 
usual amounts Other examples 
could be given of soil-plant rela- 
tionships that affect the composi- 
tion of feed. But in a general way, 
the food value of the milk does 
not depend on the fertility of the 
soil or the kind of feed. 


Chop hay with 
a long cut 


Hay choppers and mechanical 
unloading wagons can take a lot of 
the hard work out of haying. But 
sometimes the cattle do not like 
the chopped hay as well. The 
leaves are often pretty well shat- 
tered, and at times the short hard 
stems seem to hurt the mouths of 
the animals 

Most of the choppers which have 
been used for hay were designed 
for silage. If such machines are 
used, adjust them for the longest 
cut that the chopper will give. 
Some of the newer choppers are 
built for chopping dry hay, and are 
adjustable for a longer cut. 





Seed hot weather 
pasture crops 


There is still time to seed Sudan 
grass for late summer grazing. It 
does its best during hot weather 
when the other pastures are drying 
up. Sudan will produce a lot of 
feed even when planted fairly late. 

There have been a few losses of 
cattle from grazing Sudan, but the 
risk does not seem to be very 
great. It is a good safety measure 
to hold the cattle off until the Su- 
dan is about a foot high. 
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Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate has been recognized as an 
effective agricultural chemical for more than sixty years. In sprays 
(where Bordeaux mixtures are the most reliable), in dusts (if you 
prefer them) and in fertilizers (for additional enrichment of the 
soil) Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate has proved itself worthy and 
dependable. Try these Triangle Brand forms of Copper Sulphate:— 


INSTANT (powder) for quick and efficient mixing of 


Bordeaux sprays. 


SUPERFINE (snow), SMALL or LARGE CRYSTALS, all 
containing 25.2% metallic copper. 
BASIC Copper Sulphate in powder form, containing 


53% metallic copper. 


Write for booklets that will help you solve your agricultural problems 


Control POND SCUM and ALGAE with Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate. Write 
today for information on how it can help you maintain healthy water conditions. 






PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORP. = 
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make 
this FREE 
hunger test 
in your own 


Your MURPHY dealer is ready to help you make 
MURPHY’'S famous hidden hunger test. This test 
takes just a few moments of your time. And there’s 
no cost to you. You can quickly find out if deficient 
rations are the reason for slowed up production, 

If your cows come running for MURPHY’S... 
their present ration isn’t supplying the nutrients 
cows need to keep up production. Rations deficient 
in the key proteins, minerals and vitamins can lead 





to serious disorders such as rickets, weak calves, 
and shy breeders, and are usually the cause of 
lower production and higher feed costs. Right now 
is the time to make this test. The feed value in 
pasture falls off fast during the summer months. 
So go to your MURPHY dealer today. Make this 
amazing test right in your own pasture. It can make 
it can help you avoid costly troubles, 


CONCENTRATE 





you money . . 


MURPHY 


PRODUCTS CO., BURLINGTON, WIS. 







































Natine in her own sure way 








Rh J Reynolds Tobaceo Company, Winsten-Balem, N.C, 


P. A. pleases farmer and son! 


“When Herb first started to smoke I let him try my tobacco 


— cool, comfortable Prince Albert’, says Wade Henderson, 
farmer. Son Herbert, farm manager, allows, “Dad sure 
was right about P.A.! In his pipe or my roll-your-own, 
Prince Albert is smoking at its finest!” 










Specially processed 

to hold and heighten 
Nature's aged-in goodness, 
Prince Albert gives you 
cool smoking comfort in a 
pipe or “makin’s” cigarette! 


PRINGLE ALBERT 


* CRIMP CUT A 


LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
L CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


yyatvrally "Mild and task 


SO COOL 
SMOKING! 


Prince Albert's clean, fresh aroma pleases the ladies, too! 


Dninee Albert 


AMERICA'S LARGEST-SELLING ¥ SMOKING TOBACCO! 
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MILK RECORD SHEETS - HERD BOOKS 


Record keeping ls easy when you use Hoerd's Doiryman milk record 
sheets and herd books . Send for samples . . . Ne obligation 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
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HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN 


Guernsey breeders go West 


Sales of Golden Guernsey Milk are up 7 per 


cent. 


Three new executive commitee mem- 


bers are elected at Los Angeles, California. 


UERNSEY breeders and en- 
(5 thusiasts from every sec- 
tion of the country and 
Canada traveled to Los Angeles 
early in May (many by special 
train) for the 78th annual meeting 
of the American Guernsey Cattle 
Club. In addition to the usual meet- 
ing activities, the host committee 
went all out to show visitors many 
of the interest points in that area. 
Traveling in chartered buses, the 
group visited Universal Studios, 
the Platt Company Ranch, Adohr 
Farms, Western Consumers’ Feed 
Company, and several dairies in 
the East Los Angeles milk shed. 
One of the highlights was a Span- 
ish Barbecue at the home of Mrs. 
Merritt Adamson of Adohr on the 
famed Malibu Beach. 

On the day preceding the annual 
meeting a panel discussion was 
held on the subject, “What Influ- 
ences People To Buy Milk?” with 
Dr. E. L. Jack, University of Cali- 
fornia, moderator. It was conclud- 
ed that more education, higher 
quality production, and increased 
advertising are needed. The ques- 
tion of whether you drink milk 
because you like it or because it 
is good for you was never com- 
pletely answered. 

Last year saw a 7 per cent in- 
crease in sales of Golden Guernsey 
Milk, or nearly 14 million more 
quarts than were sold in 1953. 
There were 557 active distributors. 
Pennsylvania again led all agen- 
cies in total sales with California 
second. President McMurtrie 
pointed out that since less than 6 
per cent of all milk sold is Guern- 
sey milk, there is more hope for 
the future than there has been in 
20 years. Secretary R. D. Stewart 
also was confident and optimistic 
in his report, stating that our sur- 
pluses can turn to shortages. 

As pointed out in the table be- 
low, registrations and _ transfers 
showed a decrease, with recordings 
of animals produced by artificial 
insemination continuing upward, 
making up 303 per cent of the 


of the new breeders registering 
animals were the result of arti- 
ficial breeding. 

There were fewer herds on test 
in 1954, reflecting the continued 
trend to larger herds. H.I.R. test- 
ing continues to become more popu- 
lar, now accounting for 76 per cent 
of all cows on test. The 1,009 
herds testing 29,005 cows is by far 
the greatest number of cows on 
H.LR. since the program was es- 
tablished in 1930. 

The three new executive commit- 
tee members elected are: John 
Lyman, Connecticut; Alvin C. 
Bush, Pennsylvania; and Lloyd B. 
Westcott, New Jersey. They suc- 
ceed John S. Ames, Massachusetts; 
Atherton W. Hobler, New Jersey; 
and J. W. McCoy, Pennsylvania. 
R. H. McMurtrie, Indiana, was re- 
named president for the second 
year, and Kent B. Hayes, Okla- 
homa, the first vice-president. 

Winner of the 1954 Liebers Tro- 
phy is Ideal’s Peter's May Jewel, 
bred and owned by Jacob Tanis, 
New Jersey. In seven official lac- 
tations, “Jewel” has produced 140,- 
851 pounds milk and 7,377 pounds 
fat, to become the breed’s new 
lifetime milk production champion. 

The Tarbell Trophy winner is 
Ideal’s Pharoh’s Betty May, also 
owned by Mr. Tanis. This trophy 
is presented to the owner of the 
cow that exceeds her class average 
in butterfat production by the 
largest percentage and meets calv- 
ing requirements. “Betty May” 
exceeded the average by 93.13 per 
cent with her record of 21,063 
pounds milk, 1,209 pounds butter- 
fat as a junior 4-year-old in 365C. 
This is a national class-leading 
record in both fat and milk. 

Three Distinguished Service 
Awards were made. The recipients 
were R. F. Locke, Michigan; Otto 
Schnering, Illinois; and John Sug- 
lian, California. The latter two are 
deceased. Mrs. Suglian accepted 
the award in behalf of her hus- 
band, while Delbert Kingston ac- 
cepted the award presented to the 

















1954 total. More than 60 per cent late Mr. Schnering. 
1953 1954 r +er—) 
Cow registrations moccecogosapeces 79,986 73,663 = 
ES 9,622 7,882 -_ 
Total registrations 89,608 81,545 - 
Registrations from artificial breeding 24,194 24,708 + 
Per cent of total from artificiol breeding 27.0 30.3 + 
Cow transfers : 42,966 42,214 _ 
Bull transfers 7,243 5,757 _- 
Total transfers 50,209 47,971 _- 
New breeders 4,205 3,385 - 
Total membership 4,253 4,219 —_ 
Herds on H.1.R. 969 10098 + 
Cows on test = sadlitaiinans 17,043 29,005 + 
ee 280 251 — 
Goud “CRITI secicscnsictesicccevistntcciccsscinelbieie 9,282 7,533 - 
Income siilbiabsasicbistaedeaiitlibddesiies $1,198,607.30 $1,258,56246 -+- 
Expenses 1,214,178.00 1,232,852.42 -+- 
Net income $ 15,570.70 $ 25,710.24 + 
Assets ; $ 743,355.54 §$ 732,275.18 — 
Liabilities 226,051.40 165,264.94 — 
Surplus 455,884.74 481,594.98 -+- 





© & new cian of cain cies ab tal EN bate wees Gt 900. Since 
the entire herd must be tested every yeor in H.1.8., all dry cows thet heve previously 
the count. 
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They were previously omitted. 
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B hand-milked 


condition 


Here's faster, safer milking—and 
easier on your cows! That's be 
cause only Conde 400" Milkers 
have the .. 

Conde “400” Patented inflation 
Has a rounded top that fits against 
the base of the cow's udder form- 
ing a perfect seal with absolute 
comfort. Having @ tapered side- 
wall, the cow's teat, regardless of 
length, is always squeezed in the 
right direction to give nature pos- 
itive assistance in keeping the 
teats in ‘‘hand-milked’* condition, 
regardiess of the vacuum require- 
ments. 

Enjoy Conde ‘'400" mitking in floor 
models, suspended models or con- 
veyor-type models for milking par- 
lor or barn installation. All have 
the Conde patented exclusives that 
Save you time and money — have 
healthy cows with a Conde. 


gentle os 


















~ demonstr ation— Bee your 
J local Conde dealer for free 
=i onawetion or send for informa- 
tion on the complete line of 
Conde “400” 





CONDE MILKING MACHINE Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK 


SHERRILL 





New Easy Way 
| to Fight Flies 





Use your hand like this. No mixing, no sprayer 
fight flies this way Apply “Marlate’’ dry 
comes from the bag, every 2 or 35 weeks 


eeded to 


just as it 


Simple, Easy, Quick! 
Use Du Pont Marlate® 


new, it’s better, Saves time and 
work. Du Pont “Marlate’” 50 methoxy- 
chlor kills hornflies that follow cattle 
during the day. Sprinkle a tablespoon- 
neck and back and rub in 
against the hair. One treatment 
to 3 weeks, and a 4-pound bag 
loes for 20 to 30 To 
kill flies in the barn and on the prem- 
“Marlate” 50 with water and 

Advertisement. 


ful along 
gently, 
lasts 2 
cows all season 
ses, Mix 


spray 


SUNG Save Feeder 





FOR HAY OR ENSILAGE 


16% toe sg9°° + PERMANENT 


FREIGHT PREPAIO 
* GUTS YOUR FEED COST 
+ FEEDS 24 HEAD 





CENTRAL STATES SALES CO. 











BROWER 40:0 


BIG SAVINGS on your FEED Costs 

Mixes lect blend in 10 min., 5 

sizes, 700 to 4000 ibe. capacity. 

Gives years of trouble-free service. 
World's Largest Selling 
Mixer! WRITE for cat- 
alog today! 

Brower Mfg. Co. Box 2501, Quincy, iil. 









* ALL-METAL CONSTRUCTION 








DAIRY DIGEST 





DIXON SUCCEEDS HARDY 


W. E. DIXON 


W. E. Dixon, 
work for the American 
Shorthorn Society since 1946, has 
been named secretary of the so- 
ciety following the death of Wil- 
liam J. Hardy. 

Mr. Hardy, 63, died early in May. 
Born in England, he had worked 
with several Milking Shorthorn 
herds in this country until 1935, when 
he was named fieldman for the 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
sociation. In 1940 he was elected 
secretary and it was largely 
through his efforts that th» Amer- 
ican Milking Shorthorn Society 
was formed in 1948, 


in charge of field 
Milking 





W. J. HARDY 


DR. SIMMS SUCCEEDS REED 


Dr. B. T. Simms has been named 
director of livestock research for 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. He succeeds Dr. Ol- 
lie E. Reed, who retires Sept. 1 

The new director of livestock re- 
search has been chief of the Ani- 
mal Disease and Parasite Research 
Branch of US.D.A. since 1954 
Previously, he served, for nine 
years, as chief of the department's 
former Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try. He is a world authority on 
diseases of livestock. 

Dr. Reed, prior to becoming di- 
rector of livestock research, was 
chief of the Bureau of Dairy In- 
dustry in U.S.D.A. for 26 years 
Prior to 1928, he had served in 
the dairy departments of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Kansas State College, and 
Michigan State College. 


A WELL 
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whether it’s from 
A STREAM A DITCH 














you're dollars ahead with 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE PUMPS 


For any type of irrigation your best source for quality irrigation 
pumps... for expert advice ...is your Fairbanks-Morse Pump 
Dealer. 

He’s an irrigation expert...can help you plan the system 


that will give you most for your money. And, he has a complete 
line of irrigation pumps made by the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of a complete pump line ... FAIRBANKS-MORSE,. Why 
take a chance on getting less than the best... of not getting 
the irrigation pumps and equipment that will really increase 
your yields? See your irrigation expert... your Fairbanks- 


Morse Pump Dealer. For information and the name of your 


local dealer, mail the coupon. 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


@ name worth remembering when you want the best 








ee 


PUMPS + SCALES + DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES + ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
RAIL CARS + HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT + MOWERS + MAGNETOS 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


PUMP SALES DIVISION, 3601 Kansas Avenue, Kanes City, Kan 


Send me informative literature and name and address of my nearest F-M 
Pump Dealer, 











Nome 
RR County 
Post Office State 




















BACK YOUR FUTURE WITH 
U. S. DEFENSE BONDS 











GRAHAM SCHOOL 


DIAGNOSING PREQNANOY: 





¢€ This te the only school in the «# se that we k 
where ‘ eme ca ‘ : ' t s in their wn "len 
.§ ~ guage and actual den trations how to salely ‘diag 
$ - 4 
Write r catalog hich telle ¢ whole etory, Aak for the 
; t ‘ ts alk wi then 
ene ; 
Dept. HD, 216 E. 10th St, Kansas City 6, Mo 
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DATE AND LOCATIONS OF NEXT SCHOOLS 
Houston, Tex Texas State Hotel . duly 16-23, 
Tulsa, Okla. - Tulsa Hotel - duly 26-30, 1965 

Fresno, Calif. - Californian Hotel - Sept. 20-24, 1056 


th 


FOR CATTLEMEN 


1965 
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STOCK KEEP THEMSELVES 
HEALTHY 


and 
4Produce 


More Milk, 
Meat, Wool 


WITH HARDY’S PLAN of FREE CHOICE FEEDING 
of HARDY’S TRACE MINERAL SALT, CALCIUM 
and PHOSPHOROUS 


MADE eee . 


HARDY 'S jcinces SALT 


“PROTEIN-BOUND” 





with 





Now your animals may keep themselves healthy — and produce more milk, 
beef, veal, polk, lamb and wool! HARDY'S PLAN cf FREE CHOICE FEED- 
ING OF HARDY’'S TRACE MINERAL SALT, Calcium and Phosphorus 
makes this possible. In addition, it saves feeding labor 

HARDY'S COMPLETE LOW-COST MINERAL PLAN supplies stock with ALL the min- 
erals they need for proper health — the 3 Major Minerals: Salt, Calcium 
and Phosphorus and the 5 Trace Minerals in HARDY’S TRACE MIN- 
ERAL SALT; lodine, Manganese, Iron, Copper and Cobalt. 


Furthermore, HARDY'S MINERAL PLAN enables each animal to eat all 
the minerals it needs according to its own individual instinctive hunger. 
And, as each animal adjusts its intake of HARDY'S TRACE MINERAL 
SALT, Calcium and Phosphorus to its actual requirements — HARDY’'S 
PLAN assures efficient mineral utilization, preventing 
waste and thus reducing the total cost of minerals and 
salt fed. This does away with the need of a high-priced, 
complete mineral feed or complex mineral supplement. 
Ask your dealer for HARDY’'S, the original, TRACE 
MINERAL SALT today! 


HERE'S HARDY'S SIMPLE, LOW-COST MINERAL PLAN 

I : divided mineral feeding box. Put HARDY'S TRACE MIN- 
ERAL SALT In one side a simple Calcium - Phosphorus supple- 
ment in the other, Straight Steamed Bonemea! or Di-Calcium 08- 
phate for Dairy Cows, Range Cattle and Sheep, Breeding and 
Growing Herds; equal parts Ground Limestone and Steamed Bone- 
meal or Di-Calcitum Phosphate for fattening Cattle and Sheep in 
feed lots. The simple Calclum-Phosphorus mixture recommended 
for Hogs is two parts Limestone to one part Bonemeal (or other 
suitable phosphate) No other salt or mineral should be fed. 
HARDY'S TRACE MINERAL SALT BLOCKS can be substituted 
for HARDY'S TRACE MINERAL SALT in bags. Complete feeding 
directions are on each bag 


HARDY SALT CO., Drawer 449; St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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BACK YOUR FUTURE WITH U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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| 8) On Livestock, Around Farm Buildings», #439” / 


Kills houseflies, stableflies, horn- 
flies and other pests. 
Both forms of Banafly give all 


ASL BANAFLY—Space and 
Surface Spray. 


EFFECTIVE—kills flies on con- wertal 








tact, including horseflies and deer- 
flies. Flies don’t become resistant. 
SAFE —to spray directly on live- 
stock, in dairy barns and milk 
rooms, and around food products 
when used as directed. ECONOM- 
ICAL —only light applications are 
needed for effective dy control. A 
little goes a long way. 

ASL Banafly is available in two 
formulations for fogging buildings, 
spraying cattle, or surface treat- 
ments 
Banafly Emulsion Concentrate 
protects frazing cattle from at- 
tacks by biting insects when used 
undiluted—or may be diluted with 
nine parte of water (or oil) to make 
an efficient and economical spray 
for barn fogging and other uses. 
Ready-To-Use Banafly Spray is 
used without dilution. Specially 
prepared for portable electric spray- 
ers and other fogging equipment. 





the advantages of this 
pyrethrum and piperony! butoxide 
spray —effectiveness, safety and 
economy. 


ASL MALATHION—Provides 
Residual Fly Control, Kills Flies 
Resistant to DDT! 


ASL Malathion Fly Bait, a dry 
pages bait, is the new, easy way to 
help kill flies in and around farm 
buildings. Scatter ASL Fly Bait 
on barn floors, window ledges, other 
flat surfaces. A special attractant 
lures flies to the bait. One applica- 
tion remains effective for days! 


ASL Malathion Spray Base 
makes an economical spray solu- 
tion for treating all surfaces includ- 
ing walls and ceilin Dilute with 
water, sweeten with sugar or corn 
syrup and apply by spray or brush. 

ne treatment remains effective up 
to three weeks! 


ma Buy ASL Banafly and ASL Malathion at your dealer or write 
AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC 


LABORATORIES, IN¢ 








This dairy fence gate is held in 
place with a double ring gate 
latch. The lateh is comprised of 
two 3-inch steel rings hung loose 
in a steel frame that is welded to 


the pipe fence post. Rings ride 
free in the mount, bolt acting as 
axle 

To open the gate it is necessary 
to push up on the ring. The ring 
raises and pushing on the gate it 
opens. To close the gate it is nec- 
essary only to push the gate so 
that the locking bar goes in place 
between the two rings. The bar 
hits a ring which pushes it inward 
allowing the bar to slip into place 
between the two rings. 

California. F. LELAND ELAM. 


IDENTIFY COW 
FOR INSEMINATOR 


Construct a marker by taking a 
board 15 inches long and 3 inches 
wide. Drill a % inch hole in one 
end and paint an arrow pointing 
down. 

This marker is then hung on a 
nail behind the cow to be insem- 
inated. 


Minnesota. GRONLUND BROTHERS. 


BUILD A RAMP 





If you're a dairyman, here's a 
good improvement you can make 
that'll save your back when the 
milk truck comes. 

Woodrow Holmes of Talladega 
County, Alabama built a concrete 
ramp that rises to the height of 
most truck bodies. And now, load- 
ing 10-gallon milk cans is no work 
at all. Here, Holmes demonstrates 
to assistant county agent John El- 
liott, how a dolly is used to haul 
cans up the smooth ramp. 

Cans are handled only once; 
there is no lifting and no chance 
of accidentally dropping the heavy 
containers. 


Alabama. Boyp CHRISTENBERRY. 
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WATER COWS ON PASTURE 


Here is an easy way to rig up 
an automatic water trough out in 
a pasture. Simply take an old 55- 
gallon drum and cut it in two 
Then pick up an old shut-off valve 
from a bathroom water closet 
Now bring the inlet pipe in 
through the filler hole in the end 
of the drum and attach it directly 
to the shut-off valve. The last 





thing to do is to make provisions 
to protect the float from being 
nosed by the livestock; use either 
pipes or lumber 


Maryland G. E. McVIcKAR, 


KEEPS DUST OFF 


r- 
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This combine operator finds re- 
lief from irritating dust by attach- 
ing a plastic insect screen to the 
trr-tor umbrella. The screen checks 
winds from the rear and thus checks 
the dust. Screen is open in front 
to get benefit from breeze when 
tractor is being driven into it. 
Weight bottom of screen if breeze 
from rear is too strong 


Illinois C. F. MARLEY. 


STEEL DRUM DOGHOUSE 





A steel drum cut in half and 
shaped to rounded wooden ends 
makes a fine and durable doghouse 
for “Willie”, Barbara Suhr's pet 
dog. Raymond Suhr, who farms 
near Aurora, South Dakota even 
put a wooden floor in the doghouse 
so that Willie can be dry, warm, 
and comfortable in all kinds of 
weather. “Willie” thinks a dog's 
life isn't so bad 

So. Dakota. Harriet MARTINSON. 
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Why accidents occur 


S PECIAL surveys in farm areas 

indicate about three out of ev- 
ery four accidents to farm resi- 
dents are the result of one or 
more unsafe acts. 

If the average farm resident 
does not accept the idea that his 
safety is in his own hands, the 
National Safety Council says he 
might become one of the .. . 

— 3,800 farmers killed at work; 

— 5,600 farm residents killed in 
non-work motor vehicle accidents; 

— 3,800 farm residents killed in 
home accidents; 

— 1,300 farm residents killed in 
public non-motor vehicle accidents. 

Unsafe acts can be greatly re- 
duced only if the individual farm 
resident adopts attitudes required 
to prevent accidents. A few of the 
major unsafe acts are: 

1. Failure to make regular safe- 
ty inventories: Take a safety inven- 
tory of your home machinery, 
equipment, everyday actions, and 
attitudes toward safety for your- 
self, family, and employees. 

2. Hurry: Don’t take shortcuts 
that cause accidents. Take time 
to do the job safely. 

3. Using defective, unguarded or 
wrong equipment: If any machine 
is not working properly, get it re- 
paired or replaced before using it 
again. Keep shields and guards in 
place when operating any moving 
shafts. Don’t try to “make do” 
with inadequate equipment. 

4. Improper handling of animals: 
Animals may become violent if 
they are startled, so calmly reas- 
sure them of your presence when 
approaching them. Keep bulls in 
safe, sturdy pens so constructed 
as to make it unnecessary to han- 
dle them frequently. 

5. Violating common sense safe- 
ty rules or traffic laws: When 
driving, be a safe driver in a safe- 
ty-checked vehicle and obey all 
traffic rules and regulations. When 
swimming, know the depth and 
surface of the water and never 
swim alone. Don’t stand up in 
small boats. 

6. Allowing children to play 
around dangerous machinery: Nev- 
er take a child for a ride on 
tractors or other heavy equipment. 
Provide safe play areas. Give your 
child safety habits by your own 
good example. 

7. Bad housekeeping: Plan 
housekeeping in advance and stick 
to the plan. Keep all walkways 
clear, in good repair, and well- 
lighted. Arrange furniture to 
avoid stumbling hazards. Don’t al- 
low debris to accumulate in the 
home, barn, field, or anywhere on 
the farm. Have a place for every 
tool and keep it in its place 

8. Carelessness with matches and 
flammable liquids: Don’t smoke 
around the barn. Pour gasoline or 
kerosene outdoors to prevent the 
accumulation of fumes. Store flam- 
mable liquids in bulk either under- 
ground or at least 40 feet from 
any building. Don’t refuel your 
tractor if it is overheated. Dry- 
clean outdoors. Don’t start fires 
with kerosene. Be careful with 
matches. 

9. Inattention: Don’t daydream 
while you are working with heavy 
machinery or near hazardous work. 
Watch your step wherever you 
walk. In traffic, keep your mind 
on your driving 

10. Allowing unskilled labor to 
do skilled jobs: Before allowing 
farm hands to operate dangerous 
machinery, be sure they know and 
understand the hazards of the op- 
eration. 
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Stainless Steel bulk milk 
increases profit 40° 
per hundredweight 


for Frank L. Thompson, 
Basom, N. Y. 
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Mr. Frank L. Thompson, Basom, N. Y., and his 150 gallon Stainless Steel bulk milk tank, 


Mr. Thompson, who is milking 21 cows, is so 
enthusiastic about this modern milk handling 
method that he says: “I'd sell my car and walk 
before I'd part with my bulk tank.” 

Bulk milk handling in Stainless Steel farm 
tanks is one of the fastest growing trends in the 
dairy industry today. As the producer of USS 
Stainless Steel from which many of these tanks 
are made by our customers, we have prepared a 
booklet on the bulk handling system. For your 
copy, mail the coupon below 


The 150-gallon Stainless Steel bulk milk tank 
installed on Mr. Thompson's farm last summer 
has increased his profit 40 cents per hundred 
weight, in addition to savings in time and elimi 
nation of much heavy labor 

Ten cents of this profit comes from a premium 
for bulk milk; seven cents from reduced hauling 
costs; fifteen cents from an increase in butter fat 
count, and the remainder from increased weight 
due to elimination of stickage 

In addition, Mr. Thompson finds he saves 20 
to 30 minutes per day in milking time, and he 
can go about his work without waiting for the 
hauling truck to arrive. Bacteria count has 
dropped substantially since the Stainless Steel 
bulk tank was installed. 


SEE The United States Steel Hour. It's a full-hour TV program 
presented every other week by United States Steel. Consult 


your local newspaper for time and station, 


PTS ae . oo eae 


Agricultural Extension Section 
United States Steel Corporation, Room 4807 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 90, Pa 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO - MATIOWAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH 
TENNESSEE COAL & (ROM DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. 

UWITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRISUTORS 


USITED STATES STEEL Caron! COmPasY. SEW TORE 


USS STAINLESS STEEL 


PIPE + TUBES ~* WIRE 
SPECIAL SECTIONS 


Please send me the free booklet on bulk milk 
handling equipment. I am milking or planning 


to milk Be cows 
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His records 


show 


costs less 


to operate! 








TROUBLE FREE PERFORMANCE - LOWER ELECTRIC BILLS 


When George Erickson, Jr. (left) of Eau Claire, Wisconsin, pur- 
chased his Solar tank, he kept careful operating records. After sev- 
eral months he found that the Solar not only cost far less to operate, 
but also gave him great savings in time and labor as well. 

“In addition to being easy to clean, inside and out,” Mr. Erickson 
tells Vern Claflin, Solar Farm Tank sales representative, “I save 15 


minutes on each milking... 


my cows get better care . 


.. the tank 


cools the milk by the time milking is done, and best of all, my electric 
bill is far less than it was with my can cooler.” 

In just a few months Mr. Erickson has discovered that the Solar 
Farm Tank is leas expensive to operate. As time goes by, he will 
discover further that the quality built into Solar will pay handsome 


dividends. 








SOLAR COSTS YOU LESS TO OWN! 


Be sure and see Solar—the quality tank that gives 
you the economical “Controlled Expansion” re- 
frigeration system and many other money saving 


features. See your Solar Dealer. . 
full information to — 


or write for 


FINEST IN FARM TANKS 


Meets or Exceeds All 3-A Standards 





THIS ROBBER 
STEALS YOUR 


SUMMER PROFITS 





Hurry! Get BANAFPLY 
Automatic Cattle Sprayer 


Prevent milk and meat losses, Write for FREE 


’ v's (ed with 
description and direct prices. The one and only 
BANAPLY Automatic Cattle Sprayer saves you hundreds of worthwhile agri 
hundreds of dollars by ridding your dairy of beef culturel supply items for the dairy 
herd of ALL insects. Complete = steel unit ve end Weetedh be - 
vored by Extension Specialists asy to own anc . , be Ke —. 
to use. Immediate shipment anywhere Don't delay Write todoy o ee Py 


write today 


GENERAL ACCESSORIES COMPANY, Box 470-A 
Washington, lowe 


426 HITCHCOCK 5ST 





White lpr Big Neur 
88 vAgs CATALOG ‘ 


Artificial Breeding Equipment 
available anywhere 









INSEMIKIT COMPANY, INC. dept. t 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN 














Forage H 


across the entire throat, utilizing 
the knives and giving maximum capacity. 


Finger Feed Ro eavier Cutti 


Knives, Bigger Tires. Yet with these 


Only Papec offers this extra cutting capaci 
new “Quick-Couple” for attachments, the 
hh, H Wheel, Better 


ow CROPS 


Because of the patented shelf 
on the Row-Crop attachment, 
cutting capacity of the ee 


ited to a single file of stalks. 
As the row is elevated into position, the shelf per- 
mits the stalks to apeens with a “yy rotary motion 


ty, also 


| 


Papec Forage Harvesters cost less fully equip 

than any other comparable make! Full information 
from your Papec dealer or send name on margin of 
this ad. Papec Machine Company, Shorteville, N. Y 


PAPEC rorace warvesters 








If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 


Hoard’s Dairyman 


Ask Him Why ! 
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key to a good record 


Seven of every ten cows should settle on 


first service. 


if the record in your herd 


is not this good, here is what you can do. 


by H. A. 


HE technician uses the same 

semen for all herds, so why 

do some herds have many 
“repeat breeders” and some only 
a few? 

The herds with a poor settling 
rate are either burdened by dis- 
ease or are owned by dairymen 
who do not carry out their part 
of the responsibility in cooperat- 
ing with the technician. Some- 
times both situations apply to the 
herd. In fact, this is frequently 
true! 

Often the disease problem is the 
more easily corrected. 

If healthy cows are properly in- 
seminated, with good quality se- 
men, at the middie of the heat 
period to not over six hours after 
the end, 70 per cent of them will 
settle on the first service. Poor 
timing, often due to the cow not 
being observed and reported to the 
technician early, results in many 
cows returning for service. 


Highest paid hours... . 


Some of the highest paid work- 
ing hours of a dairyman are those 
spent observing his herd, not only 
for evidence of cows in heat, but 
detecting diseases and sickness in 
their early stages. It is surprising 
more time isn’t spent in this ap- 
parently “lazy” but highly profit- 
able phase of management. 

A few cows fail to settle be- 
cause they have an abnormal re- 
productive tract. This situation, 
however, doesn’t account for more 
than 3 to 5 per cent. 

There are extremes in poor nu- 
trition, where nature pulls the 
switch, and cows fail to settle or 
to even come in heat. While feed 
is often blamed as a cause of 
breeding failure, reliable evidence 
indicates if a cow is properly fed 
for good health and milk produc- 
tion she has no further nutritive 
requirements for reproduction. 

While we shouldn't discount the 
importance of disease in render- 
ing cows non-fertile, it is increas- 
ingly apparent that man and his 
management sway the balance so 
far as results from artificial in- 
semination are concerned. 


Herd owner guides... 


The herd owner can help im- 
prove the breeding efficiency in 
his herd if he will: 

1. Call the technician as soon 
as a cow is observed in heat. Tell 
him the hour she was first ob- 
served, choice of sire if selection 
is to be made, and whether or not 
she is a “repeat” cow. 

2. Leave the cow in the barn 


Herman 


and mark her by a string on the 
tail, note above the stanchion, or 
chalk mark on hip, as the cow to 
be inseminated. 

3. Leave registration papers at 
an agreed place in the barn so the 
technician can identify the cow 
and complete the breeding receipt. 

4. Leave check or money for 
the service at an agreed place. 

5. Do not ask the technician to 
inseminate cows before 60 days 
following calving. 

6. If you have a diseased cow, 
or a “shy breeder”, do not blame 
the technician. Instead, provide 
veterinary treatment. 


Technician “headaches” .. . 


Here are some of the pet “gripes” 
of the technician: 

Calls come in too late and a 
special trip is required. 

Heat dates are not accurately 
reported. 

Cow is not kept up; 
drive her up. 

Cow to inseminate isn’t marked. 


Registration papers are not 
available. 

Heifers not registered, and often 
are not identified. 


Herd owner doesn’t pay his bill. 
No warm water. 


Rueben Peterson, manager, Ne- 
braska Dairy Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, says: “The technician is just 
as interested in getting your cow 
in calf on the first service as you 
are. Any repeat calls he makes to 
your farm are at his own expense. 
Therefore, if he does not work ef- 
ficiently he loses money. But re- 
peats are not always due to the 
technician or the semen .. . your 
cow is exactly one-half the prob- 
lem. Since you control the cow, 
your cooperation is necessary for 
good results.” 


have to 


New York show 


The 5th annual competitive cat- 
tle show sponsored by the New 
York Artificial Breeders’ Coopera- 
tive, Inc., will take place on August 
5 and 6 at N.Y.A.B.C. headquarters 
in Ithaca. The show, which is open 
to all naturally or artificially sired 
female offspring of N.Y.A.B.C. dairy 
sires, will be held in conjunction 
with the 15th annual meeting of 
the cooperative. 

The N.Y.A.B.C. cattle show has 
become the second largest cattle 
show in the state of New York. 
Last year 425 animals were shown 
by 294 exhibitors in the show’s 50 
classes. 
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How much salt for dairy cattle? 


(Continued from page 629) 


continued salt feeding the cows 
went on to complete recovery. 

In practical terms what do the 
above symptoms mean? Salt is 
quickly missed in the ration, but 
production does not fall off until 
some months or even a year later. 
Thus a farmer need not worry if 
his cows occasionally do not re- 
ceive salt. Long continued absence 
of salt leads to serious consequenc- 
es and even death, but salt fed 
even in extreme cases will permit 
a full and complete return to nor- 
mal health and production. 


Add I per cent salt to ration ... 


These studies have also permit- 
ted us to estimate the salt require- 
ment of lactation with more ac- 
curacy than earlier studies. It was 
found that % of an ounce of salt 
per day was not quite enough over 
long periods of time whereas 2 
and 4 ounces per day were more 
than required. 

In another study we have pin- 
pointed the requirement at approx- 
imately 1 ounce of salt per day for 
cows producing up to 12,000 
pounds of milk per year. This salt 
is in addition to that naturally 
found in feedstuffs. Production at 
levels higher than this would re- 
quire somewhat more salt since 
milk is normally rich in salt. The 


salt needs of cows is thus nicely 
provided by the usual practice of 
adding 1 per cent of salt to the 
grain mixture, since at this level 6 
pounds of concentrates furnish ap- 
proximately 1 ounce of salt. 

Salt, of course, is not a single 
element. It contains sodium and 
chlorine, an interesting example of 
two violent or poisonous elements 
which when combined form a safe 
supplemental feed. It has long 
been questioned whether animals 
need salt because of the sodium 
or the chlorine it contains. Fortu- 
nately we were able to get a clear- 
cut answer to this question using 
salt-deficient cows as test animals. 

When salt-deficient animals are 
given salt—their appetites, weight 
gains, and milk production prompt- 
ly increase. When they are fed 
magnesium chloride, a source of 
chlorine excluding sodium, they 
continue to decline. If, however, 
they are fed sodium bicarbonate, a 
source of sodium excluding chlo- 
rine, they promptly respond as do 
cows fed salt itself. This shows 
that at least under conditions of 
our studies which are comparable 
to good feeding practices on many 
dairy farms, the primary need by 
dairy cows is sodium, which fortu- 
nately is furnished much cheaper 
in salt than any other compound. 

THE END 





Will your silo burst? 


(Continued from page 632) 


by sprinkling, it should be wet 
down and kept damp for at least 
two days. A curing period of two 
weeks should be allowed before the 
silo is filled. 


Plaster silo walls ... 


If the silo walls are quite rough 
and deeply etched, one or two 
coats of Portland cement plaster 
will be needed to produce a 
smooth, sound wall. Before apply- 
ing the cement plaster, walls 
should be cleaned and moistened 
as described for the cement wash 
treatment 

A coat of plaster about %-inch 
thick should then be applied. A 
recommended plaster is one made 
with 1 sack of Portland cement, % 
cabic foot hydrated lime putty or 
slaked lime putty, and 2% cubic 
feet of clean, well-graded plaster 
sanc with enough water to pro- 
duce a good plastering consistency. 

In extremely bad cases a second 
coat of plaster may be required. 
This should be applied after the 
first coat has cured for 24 hours 
under damp conditions. A cement 
wash followed by the linseed oil 
treatment is recommended after 
the plastering is completed. 

Tile masonry silo maintenance 
consists mainly of protecting the 
mortar joints from the silage juice 
and replacing any badly corroded 
mortar joints 

A common recommendation for 
protecting the mortar joints is to 
give them the linseed oil treat- 
ment. Badly-corroded mortar 
joints should be replaced. All dis- 
integrated mortar should be thor- 
oughly removed with a wire brush. 
Joints may then be plastered with 
a specially prepared, acid-proof, 
plastic material available from silo 
manufacturers or the joints may be 
replaced by plastering them with 
mortar. 

A mortar mix of one part ma- 


sonry cement to two parts clean 
plaster sand is desirable. The old 
joint and the tile must be thor- 
oughly wet before plastering and 
the new joint must be kept moist 
for a few days to insure proper 
curing. 


Check reinforcing rods . . . 


Tile masonry silos are reinforced 
with steel rods which lie horizon- 
tally over the rows of tile. .If the 
mortar joints are allowed to dis- 
integrate, silage juice will come in 
contact with the rods and corrosion 
will take place which will weaken 
the rods and may cause the silo 
to fail. If there is reason to be- 
lieve that the reinforcing rods have 
been weakened, additional rein- 
forcement should be placed on the 
outside of the silo. 

Galvanized steel silos require lit- 
tle maintenance as long as the gal- 
vanizing lasts. Silage should not 
be allowed to accumulate around 
the outside of these silos, however, 
as it will cause undue action on 
the galvanizing. As soon as the 
galvanizing is worn off rusting will 
take place quickly unless the ex- 
posed metal is given a protective 
coating. There are various coatings 
recommended by silo manufactur- 
ers which may be applied to the 
inside of these silos. Old crank- 
case oil has been used with satis- 
faction 

No metal silos have been found 
that have burst. However, failures 
have been observed as the result 
of plates buckling near the bottom 
causing the silos to fall to the 
ground. These failures occurred 
within a day or two after the silos 
were filled and were obviously 
caused by friction between the set- 
tling silage and the sile walls. For 
this reason coatings should be used 
which are smooth and hard or 
have lubricating qualities 

THE END 


















@ Quickly effective. 
@ Low cost. 
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MALATHION 


@ Recommended for fly control by USDA. 


@ Can be applied in and around dairy barns, on manure piles 
and garbage heaps, along fence rows, on the ground around 
water troughs —and on similar places where flies gather or breed. 


@ Easy to use as knockdown or residual spray made from wet- 
table powder or emulsifiable liquid. Also available as dry bait. 


@ Residual kill lasts up to 21 days, depending on local conditions, 
| @ Kills DDT-resistant flies and fly maggots, too. 


Get all the facts now. Consult your local 
agricultural authority. Write to 
American Cyanamid for free leaflet. 


Malathion insecticides are available 
from well-known manufacturers. 
See your regular supplier. Be sure 
to look for MALATHION on the label. 


INSIDE dairy barns... | 


Every dollar spent on malathion buys maximum fly control! 





id COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


DEVELOPERS AND PRODUCERS OF MALATHION AND PARATHION TECHNICAL 














Holds Up To Four 
Milking Machines 


16 Teat Cup Slots 


Safe, Roomy Top 
16 Shell Holders 
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STANDARD EQUIPMENT Inc., Dept. 17, Bel Air, Md 


Migrs. of a Complete Line of Dairy Barn Equipt 








ARE YOU MOVING? 


Be sure to notify us three weeks 
ahead of time. Then you won't miss 
any issues. Give both your old and 
new addresses. — Hoard's Doiryman. 
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what will a 


RYER 


do for you? 


Automatic drying reduces the wear and tear 
on clothes caused by outdoor drying, does 


away with sprinkling, and cuts ironing time. 


by Virginia Blodgett 


E HAVE come a long way from 
Grandma's day. No modern house- 
wife ever yearns for the good old 


days when it comes to washdays. The very 
thought of Grandma's “blue Mondays” makes 
the modern Mrs, shudder, 

The automatic washer was the first real 
stride toward washday freedom. Then the au- 
tomatic dryer came along to make even 
further light of laundry labor. 


Advantages of a dryer... 


One of the biggest advantages in owning a 
dryer is that you can forget about the 
weather. You won't have to let laundry pile 
up while you wait for a good “drying” day. 

Clothing will be safe from the wear and 
tear of the elements, too. The sun won't fade 
colors. High winds and freezing weather 
won't stiffen fibers to the breaking point. 
There won't be any chance for clean clothes 
to be soiled by insects, birds, dust, or a sud- 
den break in a clothesline. 

You can also use the area originally used 
for drying clothes for other purposes. It may 
be the ideal spot for a patio, a flower gar- 
den, or just a lovely expanse of lawn. Base- 
ment drying space can be put to better use 
as a recreation area or workshop. 

An automatic dryer can cut down on fam- 
When clothes can be dried 
any time they are needed, there is little 
chance of running out of clean clothes. So 
you can get by with fewer towels, bedding, 
and all types of clothing. The household with 
a new baby would benefit especially from 
this factor 

You will find that a dryer shortens your 
ironing time. Many items come out of a dryer 
so soft and fluffy that they require no iron- 
ing at all, 

A dryer can also eliminate the chore of 
sprinkling laundry. Just set the dial for the 
designated dampness for ironing. 


lly clothing costs. 


There are several types... 


If you are about to buy one, you will have 
to decide whether you want a gas or electric 
dryer. The purchase price of a gas dryer is 
higher than that of an electric dryer. But 
the electric dryer may require special wiring 
to install. So be sure to have an installation 
estimate before you buy. Any reliable appli- 
ance dealer should be glad to perform this 
service for you. The type of gas and elec- 
trical facilities available should also deter- 
mine which dryer will be better for you. 


Most electric dryers use a 220-volt con- 
nection, taking about an hour to dry a full 
load of clothes. There are a few electric 
dryers which operate on 110-volt. These are 
for homes which do not have heavy duty 
wiring. A longer drying time is required for 
this type, however. 


To vent or not fo vent... 


Another, fairly nominal, installation cost 
you will want to consider is venting. Whether 
your dryer is in your kitchen, utility room, 
or in the basement, it is advisable to have 
lint and warm air carried outdoors. Most of 
the lint will be caught in a lint trap, lo- 
cated somewhere on the dryer. This must be 
emptied regularly. This collection of lint is 
not caused by the dryer’s action and it doesn’t 
mean your laundry is receiving excessive 
wear. Line drying also removes lint, but it 
is blown away and thus never noticed. 

A vent from the dryer outdoors will carry 
off moist air and any lint that escapes the 
trap. Dryers come equipped with an outlet 
for the vent pipe. You will have to pay for 
the pipe and installation separately. It is 
usually a simple process and an inexpensive 
one. It will probably be well worth the cost 
in the more pleasant atmosphere you will 
have in your drying room. 

You will want to consider venting in de- 
termining where to place your dryer. A base- 
ment window provides an easy venting outlet. 

Most dryer manufacturers have written in- 
structions for the easiest and most efficient 
way to vent their dryers. 

However, some manufacturers maintain 
their newest models do not require a vent. 
But you can be your own judge. 


What is operating cost? .. . 


No two dryers will receive the same 
amount of use, so it is difficult to determine 
from your friends’ experience which dryer, 
electric or gas, will be the most inexpensive 
to operate. 

The most common type dryer is the tum- 
ble-action dryer. This tumbles the clothes 
about 50 times a minute through warm air. 
The heat comes from the heating element 
(electric or gas) located outside the tumbler. 
This heat is circulated by a fan. By tumbling 
the clothes about, all surfaces are exposed for 
even drying. The tumbling action comes from 
a rotating drum or cylinder inside the cabinet. 

Most dryers have a time-dial to be set for 
the length of drying time desired. Many dry- 





A DRYER eliminates weather worries. 
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Any day can be wagh day. 


ers also have a dial “low”, “medium”, or 
“high” to be set according to type of fabric. 

Another type of dryer is the cabinet-type. 
The clothes to be dried are hung on rods and 
dried by radiant heat or forced warm-air 
drafts. Drying time is usually 50 to 120 min- 
utes; voltage required, 110. 

The manufacturer’s booklet will be your 
best guide for how to dry the various types 
of fabrics you will have in your laundry. You 
may need to experiment awhile before you 
learn to estimate drying times to suit vary- 
ing conditions. 

Overdrying removes the natural moisture 
content of a fabric’s fibers. Overdried fab- 
rics won't be as soft and wrinkle-free as 
they should be. Overdrying can cause shrink- 
age in woolen blankets and knitted cottons. 
Be sure to always remove a load as soon as 
it is dry if you would avoid further over- 
drying. Woolens, other than blankets, should 
be dried naturally, away from heat. 

You will be running your dryer longer than 
necessary and over-drying fabrics if you over- 
load it or if the voltage is too low (call your 
utility company if in doubt). Or you may 
not be cleaning the lint trap as often as you 
should, resulting in the need for a longer 
drying ‘period. 


Some special features .. . 


Laundry equipment has become a part of 
the kitchen, rather than being banished to 
the basement. So manufacturers are concen- 
trating on making their appliances worthy of 
a feature spot in the handsomest kitchen. 
Dryers are now available in soft pastels to 
blend with the trend toward more color in 
every room. Tops are designed to fit in with 
kitchen counter tops and other appliance 
tops. 

Most dryers have special safety features, 
especially important if small children are 
about. A cut-off switch shuts off drum and 
heating units if the door is opened during op- 
eration. Cycle resumes from point of inter- 
ruption when door is closed. 

Most dryers have built-in sunlight, courtesy 
of an ultra-violet lamp inside. 

One dryer has a lighted back panel. A 
fluorescent lamp illuminates control dials and 
sorting surface. 

If you are in the market for a new wash- 
ing machine as well as a dryer, you may 
want to consider the new wonder that both 
washes and dries your laundry all in one 
machine! THE END 
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From Day to Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


T HAS been many years since 

I took a tour of our state 

capitol building, but recently 
I had business in Madison (Wis- 
consin) and took my going-on-9- 
year-old with me. She wanted to 
go through the state building so 
we took the guided tour, along 
with a school group of around 200 
youngsters from Milwaukee. 


More to it than marble .. . 


It is definitely time the guides 
in our capitol building were taught 
new speeches, and the same situa- 
tion probably exists in yours. 
There was a day when the sum of 
3, 5, or 8 million dollars as the 
cost of a building drew gasps. 
Not so, today, when children are 
born in hospitals that cost that 
much, go to school (many of them) 
in million dollar plants and go 
shopping with their mothers in 
modern shopping centers that run 
into the millions. Cost figures just 
don’t impress anybody these days; 
they’re so astronomical. 

Our capitol building, and prob- 
ably most that were built 40 or 50 
years ago, is ornately decorated 
with carvings and scrolls and 
heavy woods and vividly hued mu- 
rals and strongly patterned mar- 
bles. They follow the pattern of 
what was considered good in that 
day, but the decor is definitely not 
what this stream-lined generation 
is being brought up to admire. 

“Gee, how corny,” remarked a 
girl who was standing near me 
when the guide explained that a 
painting of lush, semi-nude figures 
draped in bright robes represented 
the meeting of the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. 

Now, we're not going to rebuild 
our capitol building, or redecorate 
it, I'm sure, to keep pace with 
modern trends. They'd be just as 
passé 50 years from now; there’s 
no keeping up. But, it seems to 
me the guides who take our chil- 
dren and our visitors through our 
buildings can certainly be regeared 
to do a better job of interpreting 
these truly impressive places in 
the terms of dignity and tradition 
and history that they merit. 

Just a quick gallop through these 
corridors and chambers with a 
bored guide who sings off in rote 
fashion the identities of woods and 
the sources of marbles and the cost 
of paintings isn’t doing very much 
to impress anybody with a respect 
for and pride in them. 

Where else could a child see a 
solid column of Grecian marble? 
Or a room paneled in solid ma- 
hogany? A court chamber fur- 
nished with hand-carved chairs? 

Most boys and girls love history, 
especially as it applies to their own 
state, their own town, or their own 
community. Our capitol tour end- 
ed high up in the dome in a war 
museum where the battle flags, the 
uniforms, the weapons, the medals, 
and the documents from the wars 
in which men of Wisconsin have 
fought are on display. In this spot, 
absorbed boys hung over the cases 
and teachers had a hard time call- 
ing their groups away to keep on 
time schedules 

“I could spend a whole day in 
here,” I heard a boy complain to 
his companion. 

I don’t profess to know how to 
train capitol guides or how to fig- 


ure out time schedules or anything 


about the subject. I only know 
that I think they should try to 
make a trip through our state 


capitol building a rich experience 
and a high privilege, especially to 
school boys and girls. 


The dangers of too much .. .« 


While we're speaking of boys 
and girls, I've been delighted re- 
cently to read a couple of speeches 
made by prominent psychiatrists 


and educators pointing out the 
menace of the “over-privileged” 
child. 


For years the hue and cry in the 
fields of activity dealing with the 
problems of delinquency in children 
has been “the under-privileged 
child.” Now, they’ve at last de- 
cided, there’s just as much trouble 
arising from the child that is over- 
indulged and who has too much. 

Not long ago a person said to 
me that in this day when we strive 
for security for the future above 
all else and seek to establish it 
through financial means, she be- 
lieves that she got her greatest 
feeling of security through inse- 
curity. 

“T was one of a big family and 
we went through the depression,” 
she said. “We had to scratch and 
figure to keep food on the table 
and heat in the house. Going 
through hard times together built 
up in all of us a feeling of family 
solidarity and a respect for the ef- 
forts of our parents and of each 
other and a knowledge that the 
satisfaction of basic needs is actu- 
ally all that is necessary, in the 
final analysis. You don’t really 
need ali the things you want, so 
lots of money isn’t too important, 
after all.” 

I think that many of us agree 
with her philosophy, though we 
don’t want another depression to 
teach its truth to other people. But 
struggling together for simple 
things is certainly a unifying ex- 
perience. Learning that everything 
does not have to come too easy or 
too soon gives one confidence in 
himself and faith in the passing of 
time, which brings whatever future 
it may. 

Children of today don’t need in- 
dulgence; they need fair, firm dis- 
cipline and work to do and a pur- 
pose in life toward which they can 
direct their thoughts and energies. 
The home of substantial means 
can provide such a life for a child; 
so can a home of small means. 
Too much or too little is not good 
for anybody, especially a child in 
whom we're trying to build worth, 
competence, and character. 





Remember that a glass of 
lece-cold milk, flavored or 
plain, is an ideal summer 
cooler. It doesn’t add calories 
to Mother’s diet or cavity- 
making sweets to the diet of 
the children. It furnishes Fa- 
ther with strength and en- 
ergy and the calcium 
that we all need, all our 
lives. Did you know that 
you’d have to eat three 
pounds of green beans to ob- 
tain as much calcium as you 
get in two glasses of milk? 
And that’s a lot of beans! 
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No. 2354 


2369. Smort, 
interesting neckline ond 
brief, cuffed sleeves; T-panelled skirt 
with soft, 
Sizes 12 to 46. 


sign with 


figure - enhancing 


style, 4% yds. 39-in. 


No. 3015. 


Smort seperates 
h i and 





* ore 
col; include Peter Pon 
in three sleeve lengths; 
skirt. Sizes 6 to 14 
less blouse ond skirt, 2 yds. 35-in 


Slenderizing cawol 


dress with norrow yoked, bution- 


accented 
sleeves, and 
enhancing flare 


neckline, 


Size 18: 4% yds. 35-in. 







No. 2336. 
include 


lowered waistline. 
blouses ore cap-sleeved, 
sleeveless, 


10 te 40. 


ond 
Sizes 


necked, 


versions. 


brief 
skit with figure- 
Sizes 12 to 48. 


cap 


over- 
square- 
collared 
Size 


16: Skirt, 2% yds. 35-in. Square- 


necked blouse, 
Collared blouse, 








™% 


yds 
2% yds. 


35-in. 
35-in. 


No. 2344. Slenderizing 
sie shirtwaist style hes 
with moderate 
collar, 
sleeves. 


2354 


Long-line separates 
skirt with gay flare and 
Smart 


Ne. 2623. 


Neo, 2310. Cool, sleeve- 
inverted 


less style = with 


slimming de- 


flere. 
Size 18: Low-necked 


for 
9 ct 
collared blouse 
gaily flared 
Site 8: Sleeve- 


pleats, smart sailor collar, 


end bright rickrack trim 
Delightfu for summer 
Sizes 4 to 12. Size & 
3% yds. 35-in., 1% yee 
rickrack broid. 


clas- 
skirt 


fuliness, soft 


and notched cap 
Sizes 14 to 48. Size 
4% yds. 35-in. 








Size 16: 4% yee 


Bock buttoned pino- 
fore with tie sash and sweetheart 
neckline; gay ruffling of sleeves 
and on patch pockets 
te 20 


Sizes 10 
35-in 


649 
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No. 2353.° Leng-torse dress 
with cool, deep-cut, neck. 
line and pointed, double-breasted 
bodice with a ripple of _ 
ers in wide, feminine skirt. res 
12 to 20. Size 16: 4 yds. 35-in. 
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for patterns, 25¢ each. 


for Spring-Summer Fashion Book, 25¢ each. 


HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT. 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


NO PATTERNS 
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NOW They’re 


S-t-r-e-t-c-h-i-n-g W-a-t-e-r 
with CONTINENTAL RED SEAL” POWER 


Olin Whitaker of Senta Maria, Calif., devised 
this home-built ““woter stretcher" 15 yeors ago, 
to remedy a serious problem on his 70-acre 
vegetable ranch. Fertilizer-laden water which 
failed to soak into the soil first time across used 
to ge to waste. By catching the surplus in oa 
basin end pumping it back into the system, us- 
ing @ 10-foot standpipe to provide the head for 
re-distribution, he reclaimed it all. The saving, 
he reports, hes been more than enough te in- 
stall and operate the equipment. Adaptations 
are now at work on neigh- 
boring ranches as well, Mr. 
Whitaker's present unit, @ 
Continental 1Y69 driving 
a centrifugel pump, wes 
installed as a used engine 
four years ago. Through 
the growing season, it 
runs an average of eight 
hours a day. 




























SERVICE FACILITIES AND GENUINE RED SEAL PARTS ARE AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 








MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Use CROWN INFLATIONS 
for Better Milking Efficiency 
..- Longer Life 
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Ne matter what moke of milking machine you use, your 
local CROWN Dealer can supply you with the finest in- 
flations available . . . advanced design and construc- 
Be sure to ask for CROWN 


CROWN DAIRY 
SUPPLY CO 








wes! . tien, at popular prices. 
aw ernn,~ Vere Rubber Ports — infletions, tubing, gaskets, etc. 
Make Pastures [nsist on Irrigation 
Thrive in 55! HA LE Pumping Units 
' -—— - - a oy re 
. 
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Write for Detailed information. State No. 
of Acres and Woter Source. 
PROMPT Answer Gvueoranteed 


IRRIGATION DIVISION (HD) 


H A L E FIRE PUMP CO. 


Conshohocken, Pa. 


BECAUSE THEY ARE: 
* Efficient *Reliable 
* Quality Built 


Seld thru Distributers well Qualified te 
Engineer a System Best Suited te YOUR 
Need. 


Daisy Cattle Markers 


Belid brass tage and 
brass plated chain. 
No, 21. POR NECK. Ad 
justable. Tage num 
hbered both siden, $14.25 
per doner 
No i? POR 

Adjustable 


Ne. 38—DOURLE PLATE NECK CHAIN, 
Upper portion strap, lower portion chain. 
$14.50 per dosen. 

Write for catalog, Sample mailed for $1.00, 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMS 

Bex 7 Huntington, Indiana 








T-SHIRTS: 


YOUR CHOICE of BREED PICTURE 









Your favorite breed pieture-im- 
printed on knit T-Shirts. Smart, 
comfortable for work or play small, 
medium and large sites for boys and 

rte, and men, Combed yarn, rib 
neekband, fine quality Positive 
beck guarantee if you're not 
ted. Order today —state size 

and doatred Immediate delivery 


FREE SEND FOR EXCITING CATALOG OF 
BREED 1 MPRINTED MERCHANDISE, 


Successtel SignCe., 1251 MoundAy.. Dept. 5 Racine, Wis. 


HORNS 
$9.20 per 





dosen 


Dept. « 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 








by H. H. Alp 


Early-laying pullets 


E BOUGHT 300 New 
WV Hampshire Red chicks Jan- 

uary 28 and put them in 
one of our brooder houses. One 
week later we got 600 more and 
put them in another brooder house. 
Right from the start and all along 
they have grown fine and devel- 
oped accordingly. 

“One week before the first chicks 
were 4 months old one pullet was 
laying. Then a few morc started 
laying. This was unusually early, 
we thought. Out of the 147 pullets 
we are now getting 18 eggs, some 
of which have double yolks. “The 
later chicks have not developed so 
fast; neither have they started lay- 
ing yet that we know of. 

“We wonder what lies ahead in 
the future of these pullets. Will 
they go into a neck molt for a 
month or six weeks and then start 
laying as they normally would at 
that age? Or have they just devel- 
oped unusually fast? 

“Is it advisable to get chickens 
as early as January or February 
for pullets to keep for winter? Or 
is it better to get them in March 
or April? In our case this year, 
will these pullets lay awhile and 
then go into a molt when their 
egg production should be at its 
peak?” 

This quotation is from a letter 
recently received from a flock own- 
er. The questions asked are not 
uncommon ones; in fact, they aré 
becoming more common every year. 

There are two procedures which 
might be followed: 

1. Treat them as layers and get 
them housed without delay, with or 
without range. Most experienced 
poultrymen would probably prefer 
to house them without range. They 
would supplement their regular ra- 
tion with daily feedings of fresh 
green feed such as leafy alfalfa. 

If there is considerable varia- 
tion in the development of the 
flock, it would be well to house 
only the most mature birds, per- 
mitting the remainder to stay on 
range until they are more fully 
developed. 

Hot weather should not necessar- 
ily interfere too much with the 
performance of early - maturing 
birds, especially if they are housed 
before they have done much laying. 
This is important! 


Will they molt? ... 


Not necessarily, but it could hap- 
pen. It should not, however, occur 
for several months after housing, 
if at all. Breeding influences molt, 
but birds with good production 
breeding under good management 
should not be too troublesome so 
far as molt is concerned. 


How should they be fed? .. . 


Feed them as you would any 
flock of pullets coming into produc- 
tion. Cater to their appetites 
through the use of green feed, and 
later in the season start feeding a 
little moist mash. At the first signs 
of a let-up start using lights. 

The other procedure: 

2. If you cannot house them 


early or by the time they are lay- 
ing 10 per cent, then range nests 
should be provided and the best of 
management given them while they 
are still on range. 

Late housing, following consid- 
erable laying while in range houses, 
will probably mean some molting 
and some loss in production. 





| am a frustrated 
egg consumer! 


I wish to relate my experiences 
as a purchaser and consumer of 
eggs. They are purchased from the 
local grocery store on the basis of 
the official state grade, which is 
Grade A large. This is what I 
find: 

The eggs are well-graded for size 
and are clean. 

Usually only about two eggs 
out of the dozen will be Grade A, 
and generally a low Grade A at 
that. 

In spite of the fact that these 
eggs are of the highest grade avail- 
able, there is no assurance that any 
of them could be poached! 

Every morning I enjoy an egg 
with my bacon. But when I break 
one of these so-called Grade A eggs 
into the frying pan, the white 
spreads all over the eight-inch bot- 
tom and the bacon slices become 
“fried” into the egg white. 

Yes, I am a frustrated egg con- 


sumer! 
What is wrong? The answer 
probably involves both producer 


and handler, not the retailer. Most 
of our good stores keep their eggs 
under refrigeration and are mer- 
chandising eggs in a very credit- 
able manner. 

The producer’s responsibility to 
the egg consumer should mean: 

1. Eggs that have been gathered 
twice a day. 

2. Eggs that have been pre- 
cooled before being placed in car- 
tons or cases. 

3. Eggs that have been cooled in 
a moist, cool room. 

4. Eggs that have been protected 
from contamination of “off flavors.” 

5. Eggs that are clean. 

6. Eggs that have been sold to 
a buyer who recognizes quality and 
pays for it. 

The handler’s responsibility should 
include : 

1. Purchase of eggs by grade. 

2. Refrigerator trucks on “pick- 
up” routes. 

3. A modern air-conditioned egg 
room. 

4. Adequate candling equipment 
and experienced candlers. 

5. Twice-a-week delivery to re- 
tailers. 

6. Dating of cartons. 

7. Grading on the basis of what 
the grade will be when purchased 
by the consumer. 

8. Limit procurement to commer- 
cial market-egg producers. 

If we could get cooperation on 
these two programs, we would re- 
place frustration with satisfaction; 
egg consumption would go up and 
so would prices. 
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Hillbilly dairy show 


(Continued from page 631) 


had fat production records of over 
520 pounds on a 305-2x-M.E. basis. 

This year another plan will be 
tried. A new production class for 
mature cows has been added. It 
is open only to cows that have been 
issued High Production Certifi- 
cates by state breed clubs which 
certify that they have produced 
at least 3,000 pounds of fat. Class- 
es of this kind for each breed 
should provide the elements for ef- 
fectively demonstrating the rela- 
tion of type and conformation to 
high lifetime production and lon- 
gevity 

Additional features of the show, 
and other events that are a part 
of the program, tend to strengthen 
its educational aspects. Such fea- 
tures include herdsman awards in 
the form of cash prizes to exhib- 
itors who excel in good housekeep- 
ing and in their conduct toward 
both the public and their competi- 
tors. It is also the official state 
show for Future Farmers and 4-H 
club members who have dairy 
projects. 

Midways, games of chance, and 
side shows are out. Instead, the 


show solicits exhibits of farm and 
home equipment and _ supplies, 
among which are a few milk bars 
and sandwich stands, equipped 
with comfortable chairs, where 
guests like to rest and visit 

Other events that usually take 
place include annual meetings of 
the state artificial breeding asso- 
ciation, state breed clubs, the 
state D.H.1.A. supervisors confer- 
ence, and numerous small meet- 
ings of groups whose members en- 
joy getting together at the show. 

In recent years a simple, but 
very effective, practice has been 
added. It consists of a meeting 
conducted by the officials of the 
show to which all exhibitors are 
invited and at which their com- 
ments, criticisms, and suggestions 
regarding all phases of the cattle 
show are solicited. 

Their statements are recorded 
and considered at a meeting of the 
directors of the show that is held 
immediately. This has been found 
to be an excellent means of im- 
proving the program and of main- 
taining the active interest of ex- 
hibitors. THE END 





Is it practical to irrigate pasture? 


(Continued from page 633) 


is managed The objectives of 
good management are to maintain 
the desired composition of high- 
yielding grasses and legumes; to 
use the forage when it is most nu- 
tritious; and to keep the pasture 
plants growing vigorously during 
the grazing season. 

The highest animal gains ob- 
tained for the irrigated pasture at 
Dixon Springs came as a result of 
grazing sheep and cattle simul- 
taneously. Other observations have 
been made that the two classes of 
livestock use pasture forage more 
efficiently than either class alone. 
Efficiency as measured by “pounds 
of dry matter required to produce 
a pound of animal gain” indicates 
increased efficiency of simultane- 
ous grazing where grazing was 
continuous. 


Pounds dry matter te produce a pound o 
animal gain 





Sheep 32.7 
Cottle 27.0 
Sheep and cattle 18.1 


Rotation grazing also contributes 
to gain efficiency. A seven unit 
system with a minimum of three 
to seven days to consume the for- 
age produced per strip may result 
in lower forage yields, but in- 
creased efficiency based on pounds 
of dry matter to produce a pound 
of animal gain. 








Type Dry matter yields 7 /A 





Vear grazing irrig. Nen-trvig. 
1953-54 Rotation 7325 5022 


1951- 52 Continveus 9707 6799 


= O.M. required to 
Produce a pound of 





animal gain 
irrig. Non-irrig. 
1953-54 Rotation 14.06 13.04 
32.50 39.07 


1951-52 Continuous 


The growth rate may be used 
as a guide in determining the days 
in the rotation cycle. Except for 
the first ‘grazing cycle in the 
spring, grazing may be planned to 
harvest the forage at a desirable 


stage of growth. During the spring 
when growth is rapid and forage 
cannot be adequately used, the 
vegetation from one or two strips 
can be made into grass silage or 
hay. 


What is the cost? 


Gas and labor costs will natur- 
ally vary with number of irriga- 
tions. In these tests 5% man 
hours and about 38 gallons of 
gasoline were used per irrigation 
to irrigate five acres with 2 inches 
of water. With labor at 75 cents 
an hour and gasoline at 25 cents 
a gallon, the cost would be about 
$1.40 per acre-inch of water. Such 
costs as depreciation on equipment 
and upkeep are not included in 
this figure. 

During the five years of the tests, 
6.4 irrigations were required an- 
nually, and 2 inches of water were 
used for each one. Average annual 
cost for labor and gasoline was 
about $18 an acre. If the increase 
in gains is valued at 20 cents per 
100 pounds, that would leave $2 a 
year to cover such costs as depre- 
ciation and upkeep. But the de- 
preciation alone on a $1,000 invest- 
ment in equipment over a 10-year 
period at 3 per cent compound in- 
terest would amount to about $27 
an acre a year. 

With enough water, the same 
equipment could be used to irrigate 
four or five times as much land as 
the five acres included in these 
tests. That would reduce the fixed 
depreciation cost to about $6 an 
acre. But increased gains must be 
realized in order to pay the costs 

If irrigation is to be successful, 
it is necessary to know your soils, 
your water supply, and your possi- 
ble needs for water and to obtain 
competent engineering advice 

If your water supply is ade- 
quate, you can reduce fixed costs 
by spreading them over a larger 
acreage. 

Irrigation insures high-quality, 
high-producing pastures through- 
out the grazing season. THE END 





U.S.D. A. approved 
for dairy use 





SAFELY 


Costs Ya¢ per cow 
per application 


Treats a 40-cow 
barn in 1 minute 


QUICKLY 


MR. DEALER: 
Would you like to sell Lethalaire? A few desirable territories are open. Write. 


Sele} fel iter.. aS 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., WEST NORFOLK, VA., LETHALAIRE DIVISION, Dept. # | 





ROAD, ROUTE oF 
a. 0. MOmBER 
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MILK RECORD SHEETS-HERD BOOKS 


Record keeping is easy when you use Hoard’s Dairyman milk record 
sheets and herd books. . 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Send for samples ...No obligation 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 








“I'm glad our milk plant 
recommended a DARI-KOOL,” 





soys NORMAN HEINRICH 
RR. 1, Elmhurst, i. 



















© it costs less to cool milk 
with a DARI-KOOL 


®@ Milk is cooled to 38° in 
less thon one hour 
®DARI-KOOL CAN'T 
FREEZE MILK 

© DARI-KOOL tanks dre 
built of stainless steel In- 
side and out 

® Rugged, bulge-proof con 
struction assures accurate 
calibration 


© DARI-KOOL tanks are 
easy to clean and may be- 
sanitized with hot weter- 





Also aveliable in 100-, 150-, 200., 300 
(250 golions) 400., 500., 600-, end 700-galion sizes 


without damage 


Remember — More Dairymen Buy DARI- , ; P 
Unit orrives ree y te 
KOOL Bulk Coolers Than Any Other Brand! operate — nothing ee to 


buy or instoll 


® DARI-KOOL MEETS ALL 3-A SANITARY STANDARDS 
Send postcord today for new FREE Catalog to Dept. 66 
DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 1444 £. Washington Ave., Madison 3, Wis 











BASIC FARM PRACTICES 


How to conduct yourself in the show ring 


i you will want to do your part to 

' et make the cattle show a thrill for 

~~~ the ringside, exhibitors, and judge. 
On show day the exhibitors and judge make 
the show. It is good to have some of the 
things the judge looks for in mind as you 
train and groom your project animal. 

Do the final grooming before leading into 
the ring. Be sure the lead strap of the halter 
is on the left side of the head. Check your 
appearance as well as the animal's. 

Be calm and confident as you enter the 
ring. A good job of fitting and training will 
help you here. Lead slowly and watch care- 
fully for the judge's instructions. Check to be 
sure you have your entry number so the 
clerk can check your exhibit. | 

Lead around the ring in a clockwise direc- 
tion, with the animal's head held high enough 
for style and attractiveness. Keep your eyes 
open and don’t crowd the exhibitor ahead of 
you 

Hold the lead rope close to the halter with 
the right hand when walking the same direc- 
tion as the animal. If the judge is studying 
your calf, it is better to hold the lead rope in 
the left hand and walk slowly backward, so 
practice leading this way, too. 

Always try to show your animal to best 
advantage. The object of showing is not to 
fool the judge, but to do the best you can 
with the animal you have. Ask advice from 
more experienced showmen. You can learn a 
great deal by watching others show. 





. | s 


BE ALERT; keep one eye on your calf and 
one on the judge, for he watches you, too. 


Train your calf to respond readily to a tug 
at the halter. Most of the showing can be 
done with the lead strap. The best way to 
teach her to back is by using pressure on 
the point of the elbow with the right hand 
as you pull back on the lead strap. Never 
try to move the hind feet into position by 
stepping on them. 

The best showman is one who is effective, 
but always natural and calm. Calling atten- 
tion to yourself by fussing and overshowing 
will not help and often excites the calf. Be 
courteous, alert, and keep showing all the 
while you are in the ring. 

—J. W. Crowley 
—R. P. Niedermeier 





Gilts should gain during gestation 


How much should sows and gilts 

gain during the gestation period 

is a question often asked by you 4-H 

and F.F.A. swine project members who like to 

see your brood sows in good shape. More 

often than not, allowing your sow to become 

overfat is a waste of feed, and often causes 
difficulties at farrowing time. 

The average gestation period for a sow is 
112 to 115 days. This means that if the sow 
is to gain 75 to 100 pounds during this pe- 
riod, she will need to gain around % of a 
pound per day. Gilts will need to gain twice 
as much or 144 pounds per day. 

It is important that we should provide a 
well-balanced ration which includes the right 
amounts of grains, protein supplements, min- 
erals, and vitamins. Then the gain in weight 
which gilts and sows make during gestation 
should produce desirable results. Rations fed 
during the gestation period affect the birth 
weight and the future performance of the 
individual pig. 

These figures taken from Indiana Extension 
Bulletin 359, “Raising Hogs”, show the effect 
of birth weight on future performance. 








Average 

Birth % bern weaning 

weight dead “. weaned weight 
tbe. Ide 
15 16 13 18 
2.0 6 49 21 
2.5 4 67 25 
3.0 4 77 26 
3.5 3 66 30 
40 1 64 35 





Approximately two-thirds of the fetal 
growth is made during the last 4 weeks of 


gestation. However the size of the pigs, their 
strength, vigor at birth, and livability depend 
largely upon proper feeding of the sow during 
the entire gestation period. Therefore, it is 
important that you should feed your sows and 
gilts so they will make a steady gain over 
the entire period. It is not wise to limit the 
feeding at the beginning of gestation, and 
change to full feeding during the latter part 
of the period. 


Experimental data indicate that many small 
baby pigs are never born because the sows 
were improperly fed at the beginning of the 
gestation period. Certainly the chance of larg- 
er litter size and fewer farrowing difficulties, 
with stronger, more vigorous baby pigs hav- 
ing greater livability could be improved by 
checking the rate of gain your sows and gilts 
made during the gestation period. 

—F. J. Giesler 





BARNEY FARMLAN 








“Time to do chores? I was just on my way out.” 


HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN 


Take inventory of plant food 


ly HEN you, as a farmer, plant your 
crops the yields will be deter- 
mined by many factors, such as 
weather for that season, the fertility and type 
of soil, quality of seed, etc. Some of these, 
such as rainfall or temperature, the farmer 
cannot control, but crop yields in the more 
humid regions are often limited more by poor 
soil management than by other factors. 

Because of fixed costs in crop production, 
such as taxes, interest on investment, cost of 
tillage, seed, etc. (which remain the same re- 
gardless of yields), the cost of production per 
unit of crop is high when yields are low. In 
contrast, if yields are greatly increased by 
proper liming and fertilizing where needed, 
the cost per unit decreases sharply and profits 
are increased accordingly, even though the 
total cost per acre is somewhat higher. 

Liming where needed will greatly increase 
yields, but if the soil is not acid liming will 
be of no help. Applying too little or the wrong 
kind of fertilizer such as using a fertilizer 
high in potash when one high in phosphorus 
is needed, will increase yields little. 

Because of past management and other fac- 
tors, soils often vary in their fertility from 
field to field, even on the same farm. There- 
fore, a certain amount of lime and fertilizer 
which may work well on one field may give 
disappointing results on another. 

Testing the soil is the only reasonably sure 
method available today for determining how 
much lime and the amount and kind of fer- 
tilizer needed. Also, it enables you to correct 
the conditions before the crop is planted. This 
is extremely important, because liming after 
a legume crop has been planted, will benefit 
that crop little since the lime needs to be mixed 
with the soil to be effective.—L. E. Engelbert 





SUCCESS or failure of many projects 


Steps in planting strawberries 
often is the result of paying at- 
tention to little things. Here are a 


few pointers to remember about plant setting. 
When your plants arrive from the nursery, 
open them up and place them in a temporary 
trench and cover the roots with soil. "Water 
them well. 

Before the plants are set, prune them by re- 
moving the older leaves. Two or three well- 
developed leaves should be left on each plant. 
Roots can be cut so that they are about 4 
inches long. Roots must never be allowed to 
dry out. 

A bucket partly filled with water is a good 
way to carry your plants during planting. Set 
the plants at the proper depth. The soil should 
cover the base of the crown but never the 
crown. Shallow planting will expose the roots. 
Covering the crown is more fatal to plants 
than leaving the top roots exposed. 

The soil must be pressed firmly about the 
roots. After the plants have been set, the 
next jobs to do are cultivate and hoe to con- 
trol the weeds; remove the blossoms to al- 
low all plant strength to go into the produc- 
tion of plants, and handle the runners and 
new runner plants that will be produced. 

There are two good training systems for 
growing strawberries, the matted row system 
and the single hill system. If the matted row 
system is followed, plants are set 24 to 30 
inches apart in the row and the rows 3'% or 4 
feet apart. 

The runner plants are allowed to root along 
the row until a matted row about 18 inches 
wide is formed. Cut off all runners that grow 
beyond that width. In the single hill system 
of training, the plants are set 12 inches apart 
in rows which are generally 2 feet apart. All 
runners that form after planting must be 
removed. 

—G. C. Klingbeil 
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by R. H. Grummer 


Move farrowing ahead 


ANY hog breeders have been 
getting on the “barid wag- 

on” and have shifted or 
tried to shift from a spring far- 
rowing season to a late winter far- 
rowing season. In general, this is 
a healthy situation. The change 
that has been made in the last few 
years has helped the swine indus- 
try considerably. Furthermore, the 
shift has helped create a more fa- 
vorable opportunity for farmers 
who prefer to farrow pigs during 
the month of June, and carry them 
along slowly to use the new corn 
crop, to glean corn fields, and to 
follow steers. 

While it sounds very simple and 
also profitable to shift to an earlier 
farrowing date, there are a few 
problems to consider — problems 
other than the usual ones of better 
housing, more heat, etc. 

Let's take an actual example. 
“John Doe” had his sows farrow 
in April this year, the same as he 
had in 1954 and for years before 
that. He's getting a little disgust- 
ed marketing his hogs in competi- 
tion with the bulk of the other hog 
growers, so he decides to change 
the farrowing season in 1956 to the 
month of February, in order to sell 
hogs on an earlier and more favor- 
able market. This means he will 
have to have the gilts breed at 
about 6 months of age instead of the 
customary and recommended 8. 

Here are three important dan- 
gers of such a practice: 

1. Only a few or maybe none of 
the gilts will have reached sexual 
maturity (first heat) at 6 months 
of age. Individual gilts vary consid- 
erably in age at first heat—all the 
way from 5 to 9 months, and the 
average is about 6% months. 

The season of farrow, the year, 
the breed, the kind of feeding and 
many other environmental factors 
influence the age of sexual matu- 
rity and, therefore, it is difficult to 
predict when a gilt or when a herd 


will come into first heat on the 
average. 
With an average herd of gilts 


“John Doe” could expect that the 
gilts would be bred over a consid- 
erable period of time (about two 
months) and rather than have a 
nice compact farrowing season 
next spring, he would have a group 
of pigs that varied in age and size 
and one that would be difficult to 
feed and manage 

2. The second disadvantage to 
breeding gilts at 6 months of age is 
small litter size. If “Mr. Doe” is 
lucky enough to get most of the 
gilts bred during the first three 
weeks, the chances are that most 
of them will be experiencing their 
first heat period or at best, the 
second one. 

Gilts do not produce as many 
eggs or farrow as many’ pigs when 
bred at the first heat as compared 
to later heat periods. The increase 
in eggs produced and pigs farrowed 
from the first to the second heat 
is slightly more than one egg or 
one pig. Breeding at the third, 
fourth, and fifth heat periods in- 
creases litter size about 25 pigs 
per sow, 


3. The third evil is lack of size 
and weight for top performance 
Although well grown gilts bred at 
6 months of age may be large 
enough to withstand the drain of 
pregnancy and lactation, the aver- 
age gilt will lack the capacity for 
producing large vigorous pigs up 
to weaning. 

It is believed that limited feed- 
ing of breeding gilts is desirable at 
certain times during pregnancy 
and before mating in order to keep 
them in the proper degree of fat- 
ness. This would hardly be advis- 
able in the case of gilts that are 
bred at 6 months of age. 

What, then, is “John Doe's” an- 
swer for a practical method of 
shifting the farrowing season if 
he doesn’t use his own gilts? The 
following are a few alternative 
suggestions. Remember he wants to 
farrow pigs in February, which 
means he has to have gilts or sows 
bred in October 

1. First, he may consider holding 
over the mothers of this year’s pig 
crop. Their pigs are weaned in June 
and they would have to be 
ried for about three months until 
breeding begins. This could be 
done at low cost if ample good- 
quality pasture is available. They 
would need very little, if any, con- 
centrate feed except mineral until 
about three weeks before breeding 
At that time, if the pasture is 
good, they could be fed about three 
or four pounds of grain per head 
per day 

2. Another choice would be to 
buy gilts from a neighbor who has 
had sows farrow in February of 
this year. Often, good grade breed- 
ing stock can be found that is be- 
ing sold at market price. Such 
gilts will be going to market in 
August and September, and al- 
though market prices are season- 
ally high, they would be a good 
investment and much preferred 
to the gamble of using gilts that 
are 6 months old 


3. Probably the 


car- 


best bet is to 


try to find a neighbor who is 
marketing sows that farrowed in 
midsummer. Sows that farrow in 


July will be weaning 
August or Septem- 
good con- 


June or 
their pigs in 
ber, and should be in 
dition for October breeding. Rel- 
atively little concentrate feed 
would be invested before the breed- 
ing season. 

Avoid buying old animals, but 
sows that have produced from one 
to three litters should be excellent 
brood animals. One advantage of 
proved sows is that they can be 
selected on the basis of past per- 
formance. 

When buying breeding stock it is 
well to have information on the 
health of the herd. A good 
to get an estimate of the disease 
level is at weaning time. If the 
pigs are thrifty and the number 
weaned per sow is large, then the 
soWS are a pretty good bet 


time 


Any one of the above three sys- 
tems might be the answer to 
changing the farrowing season to 
an earlier date. 
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EXTERM-O-LITE 







Amz Uhg scientific USCOUMY 


KILLS 
INSECTS 


ONE UNIT PROTECTS 
AN ENTIRE 
3 BEDROOM HOME! 


10 TIMES MORE POWERFUL 
THAN DDT! 
@ Lifetime Guarantee 
@ Safe—Simple— Odorless 
Snap specially grooved holder 
to ordinary light bulb, Instantly 
Exterm-O-Lite goes to work 







\ Fits BuiB / 
IN ANY / 






















yody = OSITION killing insects everywhere-—heat from 
Roaches, POSI light bulb frees magic odorless 
Gaats, vapor into the air. It swirls about 






seeking and killing insects in drawers, 
closets, behind picture frames, 

mirrors, moldings, corners, cracks and 
crevices... in fact everywhere that 
insects live and breed, No insect 
escapes Exterm-O-Lite’s instant hug 
killing action. Perfect in closets, 
kitchens, bedrooms, attics and garages. 
Nothing like it anywhere. 

Order your Exterm-O-Lite now! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Celie ate i 
Peanour-citt CHEMICAL CO a 
m 924 Lincoin Road, Miami Beach, Fla 
Gentlemen Send (quantity) EXTERM-O-LITC Packages t 
at $2.95 each (2 in a pkg). include (quentty) insecticide 
i $3.95) | 





Safe when used 
as directed. 


















“SHIOLVAORY] INIONIGION! ONICYI? AG GIAO ONY ofisa 








2 UNITS 


ymiplete with 







3 months supply of 






insecticide only 









refitis. (Single retili $1.50, 3 refills only 
Enclosed find cash, check, money order for $ 
| want to save C.0.0. charges 
Send (quantity) EXTERM-O-LITES €.0.0 


AND APPROVED Send (quantity) Refills C.0.0 
NAME 
MONEY-BACK 


a 

H 

ADDRESS l 

GUARANTEE STATE a | 


ity 
Ss ti ii i i a: AM a 















The pump, while only 20 te 35% of 
the system cost, is 100% necessary te 
good sprinkler irrigation. insist on 
the Best Pump — GORMAN-RUPP 


BEST because they are PROVEN 


Proven in combined experience of more 
users than any other sprinkler irrigation 
pump. 

Proven by their builders — themselves 
practical farmers, including J. C. Gorman 
and H. E. Rupp 







BEST because they are FIRST * 


First with — Completely engineered units; 
pump is most efficient at engine's best 
range. Every model first proven in prac- 
tical farm use... since 1946, 


First with — Long-life check valve, with 
positive lever control on most models .. . 
since 1951. 


First with Removable end plate for 
quick access into pump without breaking 
connections .. . since 1941. 


First with — Shaft seal under suction, 
virtually ending seal failures in the field 
«+» Since 1941. 


Proven in laboratories and on expert- 
mental farms our own and those of a 
score of agricultural schools. 


Proven on special project and name 
farms like famous Malabar as illus 
trated above 












First with — Large drum-type fuel tank 
three times usual size .. . since 195! YOU CAN BUY ON CREDIT! 
First with — Overall operational safety - F.H.A. Government Loan or through 







each unit has adequate protection controls. 
Standard since 1953. 
GORMAN RUPP ORIGINATES — OTHERS IMITATE 


the GORMAN-RUPP Co. 


your local bank. For information 
without obligation write to . « + 


Gorman Rupp Co. 











MANSFIELD, OHIO 








654 HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


GPECIAL OPPORTUNITIE 








STROUT Realty Catalog. Mailed free! Farms, FARM Manager. Experienced in dairy farming, 


S FARMS FOR SALE HELP WANTED 





homes, businesses, 35 states, coast-to-coast sales, help, showing, breeding and making rec- 

5.036 bargains described. World's largest; 55 ords. Outstanding Holstein herd. List experi- 

Where Buyer and Seller Meet years service. STROUT REALTY, 7-TF So. ence in letter addressed to Room 402, 300 

Dearborn 8t., Chicago 3, Illinois. 8-° West Washington Bivd., Chicago 6, I! 6-* 

VIRGINA livestock, dairy farms and country | WANTEO—Experienced single man to work with 

Lin Me = ata in = Cones © 2 cm 4 word per insertion, except for ‘‘heip estates. P. M. BROWNING, Realtor. John purebred Jerseys. Must be machine and 
addres. ‘'d we Felay, Route 13, Green’ Bay, Minnesota,"’ is considered “es signe words = H. Hitt, Associate, Culpeper, Virginia.  10-* hand milker. Age 30-50. $175 per month and 
advertisements must be signed: “GOK , care Hoard’s Osiryman, Fort Atkinsen, Wisconsin’ and 754 ACRE dairy farm. 3 irrigation wells, 300 board. BOX 590, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 
count as 6 additional Count each initial or group of figures as a word. SEND CASH OR acres cultivation, balance grass. 2 houses Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 21-° 
CHECK WITH ORDER. Copy must reach us four weeks ahead of date of issue. NEW ADVE milking parlor. Gallon cash and carry milk | WANTEO—Single man to work on dairy farm. 
TIGERS MUST FURNISH REFERENCES. Send order te HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, sales in town of 7500. Bad health, reason Must be good milker. Excellent living condi- 
Wisconsin for «ale. B. BE. BRUMLEY, Box 608, Here. tienes. GREEN MEADOW FARMS, Elsie, 


ford, Texas 12-2 Michigua. 12-2 
600 ACRE modern dairy, 114 stanchions, calf MILKER—Surge experience, married. Furnished 


DAIRY CATTLE STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES barn, three silos, excellent water. $20,000 house. Wages $200. CALVADA FARMS, 















































WARD : 7 . y Fallon, Nevada Ll-spl 

WOLSTEIN «epringer cows end hellers Also IMPORTED Mastitic Ointment Uderkteam quesan ppd ae tay mp dn ge ¥ oo WANTEOQ—Herdsman tor purebred Jersey 4 
yearlings Verve r herd or shipped direct Colic Drops, complete cattle line. Buy locally lamette Valley. Send 25¢ for our illustrated of 30 cows. Machine and hand milker. Age 
from Wheeconein hn. F. CULLER, 1719 Bev. or direct. Dealers wanted. Eetablished 1678 catalog. KINGWELL AGENCY, Box 267-M,. 22-55. Good wages. METZGER JERSEY 
erly, Wichita Pails, Texas 20 DR. DANIELS VETERINARY MEDICINES. Corvallis, Oregon. f 3-epl FARM, Hills, Minnesota ‘ 13-2 

piPEn Bros. Form—Purebred end grede Hol Boston, Massachusetts 15-10 DUE to ill health owner will sell privately his MARRIED dairyman w work with registered 
sates pe rages n, type age ee Ay — Indiana 439 acre, highly productive dairy Swiss. 65 milk cows and young stock. Pipe- 
oe “4 > ae vr res = quality —*- FEED BAGS farm at attractive price. Terms can be ar- line milking, bulk cooling, barn cleaners. 

KEATING ros a ri ; Gun tam selection ranged. Practically new large barn with 50 Harvestore. No field work. Modern housing. 
Sekesads + laa a anton : we : } stanchions, 9 calf pens and 5 maternity wards 1% miles from city of 30,000. This man 

steine ’ y end wine feoh and pay highest prices for your empty cotton Also milk house and separate bull barn. Good must be « willing worker, able to get along 
springing cows end heiters strictly quality and burlap feed bage. Write for our quote fences, corn crib, granary and other necessary with other help. If you do not have «a good 
cattle at best possible prices. Pamily in dairy tlons THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP buildings. Two silos 12250’ with large feeder employment record, please do not apply. Sal- 
cattle tHusiness 706 years lairyman—buy.o¢ COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 1-* goom attached Strictly modern good-sized ary open. Open September ist. SWISSTOWN 
- ae Port Atb a 1 — lene 4 "Tene — home with all conveniences, and « semalier FARMS, R. R. #5, Beloit, Wisconsin. 
aie . ” — . °° FARM EQUIPMENT house, recently built, also strictly modern. WANTEO—Experienced working herdsman on 

KENYON Brothers Farm serving the dairy tarm Farm includes about 10,000 pine trees 15 dairy tarm, producing (Grade A milk in 
er tor forty years. Large selection of choice COW stalls, pens, steel windows, hay carriers years old in wooded area. Option to buy stock — ag wy By ay —~ a = and 
Holstein cows ead first call heifers, treeh steel fence post, post pullers. Immediate ship- and equipment 80 miles east of Chicago. cone Pert yo — = , Care Hoard’s iry- 
and close springers, sarviee bulle, T.B. and mente. STANDARD EQUIPMENT, INC., Bel a W. R. LLOYD, RR-4, LaPorte, A. neneeman — be aie, ie 
Heng's tested. In carioad or truckload lots ir, arylanc 18-* cians “ 

KENYON BROTHERS OO Kigin, Ulineis ea ap prices—-We sell cheap. Save 50% — in —y — acres ae tae gg gh Bg RR yg Ay Bowne 
Phone Pigin isis i.* to 75% om new and weed Tractor Parts All Pastures irow « our own rougha ° . 

FOR Hale . election, Michigan, Wiseeonsin makes. We underesell. Describe needs. Immedi hay 250 (irede A cows. Some registered — .-—_a—~ ag in first letter. H. 
snd Canedian dairy cows and heifers. All ani ste quotation. SURPLUS TRACTOR PARTS coe ane — 74 4 on00ees MARRIED > Bag my ee be ex 
ne outetandip ' type, conto , Y ooRrrP , o, North ot ’ ear profi . : - 
ms fewrt i 2 on oat ‘ee ae soil CARH tieuietonen 0 ee Tie Pare cash. OF will welt dairy operation and lease cellent herdsman Guernsey cattle. Separate 
strictly on quality sot price, Order buying call pens, 3 young stock pens, 3 maternity _ ~~~ cash bg — o oy eg ee HARLEY DUMMER, Pair- 

jalty LAKELAND STOCK FAKM cow pens, 2 bull ne with breedin stall by oard + airyman ‘o son, . - . . 
Michigan 5-op Starline, Also 250 feet new Redeer Barn | MODERN Grade A dairy farm tor sale for 9325 | OAIRVMAN—50-50 share. Northern  Iilinois 

FOR better Holstein cows and heifers write or Cleaner chain with Crown Harn Cleaner. Wa per acre 152 acres, 90 acres tillable al farm of 275 acres level land Excellent build- 
call JERS LATHROP, Dundee, Uilnols i5-* ter cooler and numerous other items. All in miles south of Mankato, Minnesota on high- jogs. Some hogs. Write giving references, 

ATTENTION deirymen and cattle dealers. We ike new condition. Cost new $8000.00. Will way 169-60. For detaile inquire of T. X. work background end age. BOX 512, care 
can furnish you Holstein heifers to freshen this take $1695.00 in one lot. PLUM GROVE JONES. Box 165. Mankato, Minnesota. Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
tall, Cows of all breeds. Let us know your FARMS, Palatine, Ul. Phone: Palatine 613 TWO good big farme—tity-five miles twin cities, | 2A! a eee or. aoe ee an 
heels We con supply them HOTTEMA HAY Haler-—International Warvester--used one Both on black-topped highway. Good big build- ae 2 w ager Po ay — bash 
FAKMS, Bridgeport, Ind. Plainfield 6266, 20-* season, $945.00 PLUM GROVE FARMS ings. Ample fields. One 220 level acres at $82 pa 4 ee os oe gg a in 

LARGE sslection of Holstein end (Guernsey Palatine, Ulinols. Phone: Palatine 615 per acre and one 340 acres with beautiful all- o"nen 603. ye - ~ cet 3 o 
springer heilers; sieo younger heilere and FOX Forage Harvester with grease cutting and modern home and good outbuildings only $55 > ienenate. a OC 
young springer cows, CHESTER FROBERG hay ettechment—used one season. Priced tor per acre. These good productive farms must | wanveg work _ en tm Sy oom 

4 Valparaiso, Indians en, quick sale, $1495. PLUM GROVE FARMS be seen to be appreciated! BAKER 2Z-53, oom te ibaa Lilinots ties Seteteta 
ay olga Holstein calves. D. L sada Palatine, Llinols. Phone Palatine 615 St. Croix Falls, Wisconsin herd, lern buildings, ‘belhe cooler. Salary 

wisconsin -_ = ta Dairy cattle, Choice . Yt — and wee ee Ay: aod commission. Position open March 1, 

clovers an grasses or mm . ° ange earlier e¢ loyment « 
Holseln end Cuerneey dairy hetiers trom 380 DAIRY EQUIPMENT NEST F. RANDALL, P. 0. Box 368, Selma, easlateat. Would consider 90/60" lease with 
“” ; mrunde _ rite 7 co ad 
br . et fee - ewere Of) teem aeunee MILK Coolere—Milk Houses. For information on —o rk - wg Mg ‘Must oc ~ ‘e aes a ope. 
weeding am] & large number of them are the finest write direct to facto MASTER. - : . 
calthiood ~~ ed. Muy trom the nr FREEZE Dept Me Sister Hay "we "eis BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES to a. Se Gon p.-. ae 
dealer in he orth went Write of eall Al . . . ° 
BKOTH ERS, INC, Minong, Wie 1e* = — o & ~. can cosiors, ueee GROW Mushrooms. Cellar, shed. Spare, tull Deiryman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

HOLSTEINGegistered and high grades. We ge oe — _— HOEFT SALES time, year round. We pay $3.50 Ib. We paid EXPERIENCED dairy tamily to milk 90 cows. 
have large selection of choice dairy cows in illside Lane euwatosa, wes Babbitt $4,165.00 in few weeks. Free Modern house and milk furnished. References. 
Michigan, Que cattle are priced right and we | 2008 used 10 can International Milk Cooler MUSHROOMS, Dept. 228, 2954 Admiral MULLEN DAIRY, Montevallo, Alabama 
ean deliver scaywhere. MERLE H. GREEN 20 gallon water heater, 50 milk cans will Way, Seattle, Washington. 10-8 NEED dependable, experienced farmer and dairy- 
& BONS, Klee, Michigan 12 en ws mile —- — — man. 300 acre midwestern tm. inet Hol- 
A Hale Complete herd of Registered Holstein weet anteno, Iilinois hone 6576 stein herd on Official test. Excellent eppor- 

7 ‘ J oe 25 heifers ’ B. and blood SUREWAY Insecticide Fogger Attaches to AGENTS WANTED tunity for right man. State fully all de- 
tested. PAUL VAN OLEVI a. 1, Littles milking machine pomp. Inexpensive FRO. tails. BOX 518, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort 
town, Pennsylvania 12-2 BERG DISTRIBUTING OCOMPANY, Vaipa- UNUSUAL opportunity for Franchise Dealer- Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

REGISTERED livisieine, Guernecys, end Brown raiso, Indiana 13-4 ships. Select protected territories now open for 


wies All ease. J. M. MePARLAND, Water you, if you know and will sell and service AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 


dairy tarma with Chore Boy Milking Equip- 


oe A ee —— HAY AND BEDDING ment If you are aggressive, willing to work Seeninnted 
catalog. 


HMOLSTEINGS sd (iuernseys —Lar lection of 
. : — . and anxious to establish your own business, LEARN auctionecering, terms, soon. 
REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason Cas, 







































































choice epringers end treeh cows and heifers 

TH «a | Mane » texted. STANLEY BURNIDOR SHAVINGS—Baled of loose. For livestock bed- then write CHORE BOY SALES DEPART- 

& @ON Grand Motel tor Dairy Cattle EI ding and poultry litter. Car load lots only MENT, Farmer Feeder ©o., Inc., Cambridge lowa. 

gin, Dllinete, (Ulotel sccommodations). Metab For delivered price write to JAGERSON City, Indiana 11-5 LEARN auctioncering. Term s00n. wine. tee 

lished 1918 Also good selection at Claremore FUEL ©O., Box 604, Neenah, Wis we? RUN «pare-time Creeting Card and Gift Shop catalog. MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Box 

Oele., rant Phone Claremore 116 1-24 DIRECT Shipper Quality baled hay Grade at home. Show friends samples of our new 842514, Kansas City, Missouri. »- 

HOLETEIN snd Cuermesy cattico. We will secure certificates furnished W desired Order now 1955 Christmas and All-Oceasion greeting AUCTIONEERING taught by mail. Help you 
disectly trom terme, fresh and springing cows and save, SCHWAK BROS. MILLS, INC cards and gifts. Take their orders and earn tant. Kesy terme. BOCKELMAN AUCTION 
end heifers trom the beet herds in Wisconsin New Bavaria, Oblo 11." to 100% profit No experience necessary. SCHOOL, 1224-4th St., Sioux City, lows. 

at the lowest prices possible We contact the Costs nothing to try. Write today for samples 

best breeders aad choice Holstein aad Cuern FERTILIZERS op approval. REGAL GREETINGS, Dept. 44, OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

ey cattle, All cattico would be calthood wae Perndale, Michigan 

cimated of Hangs tested and ali T.B. tested * NYLON hosiery bargains. Factory rejects 

Bet up to hendle truck ead cariesd iets GOLDEN-GLO highest test Tennessee powdered : 

aMADY PLM STOCK FARM, Rte 4, Box rock Phosphate available for immediate and POSITIONS WANTED ~ mp bd oan Mk ny. SS eon. 

602, Phone Olympic 4-7042, Kenosha, Wise future delivery. Quality, analysis guaranteed ulars) 3 jae $2.00. Postpaid A cash with 

ae " Dealers wanted. EATON-MANN PHOSPHATE | MOLSTEIN Herdsman—Young; experienced; ret- codes. ALLEN HOSIERY COMPANY. Bos 

FOR Hale—HMegistered Guernsey bulle by our Me COMPANY, Joliet, Dlinots 2-° erence BOX 150, AGR, Knowlton, Que., 349, De 11, Chatts - T 3-spi 
louelid Parm: High Ophir, wheee 15 nearest Canada 11-epl o. i a — 
ue nq ‘ " PREE—''ideas tor Sewing with Cotton Bags''— 
date average 727.02 tat, and trom 400-5192 FARMS WANTED WANTEO..farm manager position. 27 years on & new 24-page illustrated book of suggestions 

i i; balle by Medgerest Bernice’s Imperial the best farms in U. 8. College education. for making attractive clothing, household ac- 

7 nearest dame 655.49; quality herd sires — BOX 252, Grove City, Obie 15-° cessories, gifts, and toys from thrifty, colorful 

and heilere priced right. B. be RUSSELL, | WANYEO, to rents farm, 90 to 500 scree. | WANTED-—Machine milking job. 3X milking cotton bags. 1955 Simplicity fashions for your 

Hotiman's Hedgereet Farms, K.F.D. 2, Phone City, Ohio 13." preferable. Will go any place. BOX 515, care Cotton Bag sewing. Send posteard today to 

Ch! Hastings, Minnesota 2 Hoard’s Deiryman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Box 76, 

REGISTERED—<ivernesy calves, K. V. FARM, FARM manager, lifetime experience purebred Memphis, Tennessee 7-apl 
Kikhors, Wisconsin i FARMS FOR RENT cattle. Graham graduate, college trained. In- | $300 FOR your child's photo, all ages, if used 
CANADIAN Ayrshire and Holstein cows and creased production and décreased Vet. ex- for advertising purposes. Send one small photo 
betters aceredtiod vaccinate’ PEARSON 240 AGRE modern dairy farm for rent. 52 penses to prove my record. Present position for approval. Print child's and mother's name, 

WitOM Avonsyde Forme Waterdown, Ce- head milking regletered Holeteine—“% interest three years. Expect good conditions and sal- address on back. Returned 15 days. No obli- 

verte ‘3 may be bought 50/50 share lease. All tillable ary Prefer the South BOX 514. care gation. ADVERTISERS PHOTOS, 6000-BQG 

GHTIRE Jersey herd tor sale. 42 head, will sell Complete program of fertilization and crop-ro Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 13-2 Sunset, Hollywood 28, California 9-apl 
ll, 6 Se — tation weed. Within Chicago market ares in POSITION—Manager on progressive Holstein MAKE money introducing World's cutest chil- 
se@amedees hellers to teechen ta Geptembes. W northeastern ILlNnots on hard road with farm desired by fully experienced World War dren's dresses Big selection, adorable styles. 
. ‘ shen school bus transportation Give age, experi Il veteran, married with emall family. Born Lew prices Complete display tree Rush 

QTRAUNS, Watertown, Wisconsis ence, machinery, financial condition and ret- and raised on New England farm. High name. HARFPORD, Dept. P-25376, Cincinnati 

erences. Write BOX 515, care Hoard's Dairy- school, vocational agriculture. Graham School, 25, Ohio. 15-10 
CATTLE MARKERS man, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin Artificial insemination school. Ten years ex- BUY wholesale! Save 66-2/3%! Appliances, 
; FOR Rent on 50-50 share basis, «2 300 acre perience with high producing Holsteins. Thor- ees ~ 2 —— ay — 
. brass end colored plact farm, al) tillable and high state of fertility ough knowledge testing, herd health, calf Tee cat at ATIONAL IVE SERV- 
ie ‘ano Fr. OnE a ay pany A dairy, hog end grain farm. Three family raising. artificial breeding, sanitation pro ICK, Bos 426DB, Oakland, California. 13-6 
Drawer 152-11, Wayne, Pennsylvania i8-* houses, modernly equipped Adequate farm grams — for — — crop = 
Cattle Markers complete with chain, bra buildings» An established and outstanding tion and management ern equipment sn 
= ny cane and ne . Write tor older. herd of purebred Holsteins. Northern lilinols a — ~_ ~- —~ y= —~ Hol- FILM SERVICE 

GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, De C, Hunt. Ideally located in « fine community with stein establishment. Interested only in perma- 

a. ludiane - 16.* good schools, Present tenant retiring because nent position near modern schools. Percentage | PANPOLD Fotos—Now by mail. Roll developed, 
ot poor health. Purchase of equipment option 2 to —. —_ ——— By mye ge oe ig ge Oe 
al. Cattle and feed on on appraisal basis ’ care Hoard's ryman, Fort At- tal os 

STOCKMEN'S SUPPLIES Will require some capital Applicant must be kinson, Wisconsin Park, Pennsylvania. 14-° 





experienced with dairy cattle and general FARM Manager, Herdeman, college graduate, ROLL developed, & (Giant prints 25; 12-—-35e. 


HORN weights, We per pair postpaid. Made in 4 farming. BOX 519. care Hoard’s Dairyman single, experienced, references Locate any- (Trial) Reprints 4c. WILLARD'S, Box 2555T, 
’ sees &% ib. | th, 1% Ib, and 2 ibe, Tattoo Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 15-2 where. BOX 516, care Hoard'’s Dairyman, Cleveland, Ohio. 11-* 
: markers $5.25 postpaid, includes set of sum- Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 











bers, bottle of ink, and fall directions, We aise 
carry complete tine of ear tage, Beek ehaine, FARMS FOR SALE HELP WANTED POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS 














veterinary inetrumentse supplies, seerume, reme- 
dies; in tect, everything for the stockmas SOUTHERN Wisconsin dairy farms, al! located LEGHORNS, Austrawhites, Minorcas, $8.95; 
Write tor tree catalog. BRERDERS SUPPLY near Port Atkinson, the world’s dairy capital. DAIRYMAN—One single. one married for large. Pullets, $16.95. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
©O., Council Biutts, lowe is-* Our liete are always complete. Write for free excellent Holstein herd. List work back Hu hi $8.95; Pullets, $15.95. Heavy 
ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most catalogue LOOANWAY INC., Wheeonsin’s references, wage and telephone Write to Assorted, $6.45; Leftovers, $5.99. Bloodtested 
leading tearm brokers, Fort Atkinson, Wise Reom 402, 300 West Washington Bivd., Chi- Healthy Chicks POB Catalog BUSH 


complete line. Write tor tree catalog. NASBOO, 











6 cago 6, Dlinois 6-* HATCHERY, Clinton, Missouri 13-2 


Port Atkinson Wisconsia 1-* consin 
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SWINE 
CHOICE & to 9 week old pigs, $11.50. No sale 


barn pigs. CLARENCE ACKER, Middleton 
Wisconsin. Telephone 25696. 13-* 


DOGS 


GENUINE Englisch Shepherd and Collie Pups. 


Healthy and strong. Guaranteed heelers. Year's 











trial Choice of sex Spayed females a spe 
cialty Priced right. CLOVERDALE KEN- 
NEL FARM, Ackley, lowa 18-* 


SHEPHERDS, Collies, outstanding heelers, watch 
jogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Flanagan, Ill. 5-* 
WORKING Border Collies. Imported parents 


Puppies guaranteed HOWARD McOLAIN, 
Re Lima, Ohio 2-° 
SPORTSMEN—World's Largest Kennel offers 500 


Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, Combine 
Hounds Rabbit and Squirrel Dogs 
Beagles, Fox and Wolf Hounds. Trial. Prices 
reasonable. Catalogue free. SMOKEY MOUN 
TAIN KENNELS, Cleveland, Tenn, 6° 
ENGLISH Shepherd puppies Heelers, watchdogs 
companions D. W. YODER, Nappanee, In- 
diana 12-2 
WORKING Border Collie Registered pups. L. A 
FALLIGANT, P. O. Box 95, Edgerton, Wis 
consin 15 
AKC Registered German Shepherd pups. MRS 
EMERSON NEFF, Syracuse, Indiana 


RABBITS 


EARN up to $400 monthly raising Angora and 
New Zealand rabbits Plenty markets Par 
ticulars free. WHITE'S RABBITRY, Jackson 
Michigan, i9.* 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PAINT, Outside Titenium, Lead and Oil. Guar- 
anteed not to peel $4.95 value, special fa 
tory price-——-$2.25 gal Free sample. SNOW 
WHITE PAINT, Toledo, Ohi 4-16 

HIGHEST prices and prompt payment for your 
feathers. Ship to Midwest, known for depend 

MIDWEST 


> 














ability throughout the country 

FEATHER CO 1447 Blue Island Ave., Chi- 

cago 8, Dlinois 5-° 
BRAND all wood handled tools, crates, lad 

ders, et with your name; prevent loss or 


mixing $1.60 plus 15¢ for each letter, 12 
letter limit. Please print. Cash with order, 
post paid. BRANDS, 1217 Rose Ave., Rock 
ford, Lllinois 








WHAT MORE 
; DO 
_ YOU WANT 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE 
ARE EXCELLENT PRODUCERS: 
HAVE A LONG-MILKING LIFETIME: 
PRODUCE HIGH QUALITY PRODUCT: 
ARE HARDY AND BUGGED: 
ARE GOOD FEEDERS: 
HAVE HIGH SALVAGE VALUE: 
ARE QUIET AND ATTRACTIVE: 
HAVE A LARGE DEMAND: 
Free Literature on Request 
BROWN SWISS BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
BELOIT WISCONSIN 











Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 









Ayrshire dispersal 
averages $526 


There were 57 different buyers 
from 16 states who bought animals 
in the complete dispersal of the 
Vista Grande Farm herd owned by 
C. M. Rodriguez of New York. 

Top price paid was $5,200, by 
David Lampert, owner of Meredith 
Farm, Massachusetts. The high 
animal was Vista Grande Naomi, 
holder of the highest 305-day, 2x 
butterfat record ever produced by 
a junior 3-year-old Ayrshire. 

Lampert paid $17,490, or an av- 
erage of $2,498 for 7 head. In ad- 
dition to “Naomi,” Lampert paid 
$4,100 for her “Excellent” daugh- 
ter, a new all-time class leader in 
the 2-year-old division. Her full 
sister, Vista Grande Santa's Dream, 
a heifer calf, went to Meredith 
for $2,300, while her son, Vista 
Grande Caballero 2nd, was pur- 
chased by the New York Artificial 
Breeders’ Cooperative, Inc., for 
$2,300 

Buyer of the largest number of 
animals was T..C. Norman, New 
York, who bought 20 head. 

This very successful sale was 
handled by sale manager, Tom 
Whittaker, Ayrshire Sales Service, 
Vermont. 





Convention sale 
averages $1,227 


The 70th National Convention 
Sale of the Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation of America brought a to- 
tal of $94,479, or an average of 
$1,227 for 77 lots. Animals went 
to buyers in 10 states and South 
America. 

The top price paid was $4,000, 
for a 2-year-old daughter of Pabst 
Roamer, consigned by Pabst Farms, 
Inc., Wisconsin. The buyer was 


OWN A CHESAPEAKE 


Wonderful hunting companions 
both ofield and in heavy duck 
marshes. Efficient, willing, 
herd working. Fine with chil- 
dren. Write for new booklet 
ond name of neorest breeder. 


AMERICAN CHESAPEAKE CLUB 
89 Chula Vista Drive, San Rata, Calif. 


















GOVERNOR 


WILLIAM G. STRATTON 


INVITES YOU TO THE 


ILLINOIS 


TATE FAIR 


SPRINGFIELD 
AUG. 12 thru 21 


FOR PREMIUM LIST 


ILLINOIS STATE 


WRITE 


FAT R 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.: 


STILLMAN J. STANARD 
DIRECTOR OF AGRICULTURE 


STROTHER G. JONES 


GENERAL MANAGER 





Jaime H. Caicedo for Ingenio Rio- 
paila, Colombia, South America, 
one of the heaviest buyers of this 
sale who also bought the top bull, 
a 6-month-old calf from the Pabst- 
Knutson herd, Wisconsin. He 
brought $3,650. 

R. Austin Backus, Inc., New 
York, was sale manager and auc- 
tioneer, although the sale cattle 
were selected by the convention 
sale chairman, Earl Groff, of Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania. 

Following is a list of those ani- 
mals that brought $1,500 or more 
and the buyers’ names: 


Jaime H. Caicedo, Colombia, 8. A. 
for Ingenio Riopalia 


Pabst Roamer Beauty $4,000 
Pabst Leader Posch 3,650 
U N H Sparkler Barbette 2,100 
Harden Farms Dutchess Mandy... 2,02 
Carnation Violet Segis Velma 1,800 
Carnation Trumpeter 1,600 
Cc. B. Mueller, Ohlo 
Glenafton H. Bonheur Patsy 3,500 
Penstate Lucifer Josie Maid 2,000 


Smithdale Lady Cumberland Gets 1,725 
Smithdale Lady Cumberland 


Lucifer 1,725 
Isis Farm, N. Y 
Allfame Jewelcrest Cascader 3,200 
Frank H. Goodyear, Pa 
Winterthur Alert Victor Etoria.... 3,000 
Fred N. Dorn, N. Y. 
Prilly Barta Desire 2.900 


Rickard & Osborne, Conn 

Cochran Sovereign Mare .... 1,875 
Robert S. Barr, Pa 

Carnation Mutual Madcap Hazel 1,850 
Mowry Farms, Pa 


Hilltop Gloria Jessie . 1,800 
H. W. Shaffer, Va 
Glenafton Recorder 1,750 


Meadow Farm Dairy, Va 
Culver Emperor Dictator Flo 1,650 
J. A. Martig, Jr., Ohlo 


Osborndale Hetty Burke Fobes 1,600 





Brampton sale averages 
$1,273 


One of the most successful Jer- 
sey sales held in recent years was 
the First Annual Sale of Bramp- 
ton Jerseys, Ontario, Canada, in 
May. The 46 animals sold for an 
average of $1,273. 

A 5-year-old cow, Brampton 
Lady Bas Radar, Excellent, 
brought the top price of $10,600 
with R, O, Gubelman, New Jersey, 
the buyer. Henry Uihlein, New 
York, was the contending bidder 
This is the highest price ever paid 
for a Jersey cow in Canada. 

A 3-month-old bull calf, Bramp- 
ton W R Bijou Radar, was the 
highest priced bull, selling for 
$5,500. He was purchased by Dr. 
Francisco Teuscher, Mexico, who 
was a heavy buyer in this sale. In- 
cidentally, this was the highest 
priced Jersey calf ever sold by auc- 
tion in Canada. Both high animals 





BRAMPTON LADY BAS RADAR, 
Left to right, behind the cow, are Henry UVihlein, con- 


Gubelman. 


tending bidder; Arthur Mayo, Lamington Jerseys; Col 
Ross Wurm and Tom McCord are in box. 


and John Bull, at halter. 
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are sired by Brampton Radar, sen- 
ior herd sire in the Brampton herd. 

The sales staff included Ross 
Wurm, California; Tom McCord, 
Alabama; O. E. Van _ Cleave, 
Tennessee; Lloyd Pickard and 
Harry Hays, Ontario. 

Following is a list of those ani- 
mals selling for $1,000 or more and 
the buyers’ names: 


R. O. Gubelman, N. J 
Brampton Lady Bas Radar 


$10,600 

Dr. Francisco Teuscher, Mexico 
Brampton W R Bijou Radar 5,500 
Brampton Dancing Beacon 5,100 


Brampton Maiden Acme 1,525 


Brampton Lady of Radar 1,050 
Pierce Veillon. Quebec 

Brampton Sybil J. Beacon 3,700 
Mrs. Arthur R. Virgin, Quebec 

Brampton W R Belle Acme 2,000 
Richard Hallstrom, Wis 

Brampton Lady Bello Radar 1,700 
Dr. G. T. Hall, Texas 

Brampton S O Acme 1,650 
Maine Breeding Co-op., Maine 

Brampton Extra R Acme 1,250 
Lake & Piepkow, Mich 

Brampton Draconia Radar 1,100 
Witt's Fertilizer Works, Ontario 

Brampton Belmont Girlle 1,100 
Dr. G. R. MeCall, Quebec 

Brampton Echo Acme 1,000 
Jesus Mendez, Cuba 

Brampton Bijom Radar 1,000 


Chicago price for May 


Dairy farmers in the Chicago 
market received $3.36 a hundred 
for base milk delivered during tha 
month of May. All milk delivered 
in addition to base milk was paid 
an “excess” price of $2.96. These 
prices were for 3.5 per cent butter- 
fat milk delivered in the 70-mile 
zone. 

The May prices were 5 cents 
below April and 18 cents above 
May 1954. Last year producers re- 
ceived a blend price of $3.05 for 
all their milk. If a blend price 
had been paid in May 1955, it 
would have been $3.23. 


— 


New York price for May 


A uniform price of $3.44 per 
hundredweight was paid for milk 
in the New York metropolitan 
milk market in May. The butter- 
fat differential was 5.6 cents for 
each tenth of a pound of fat above 
or below the standard 3.5 per cent 
test. 

The $3.44 paid is the uniform 
price for milk delivered to plants 
201-210 miles from New York City. 


Artificial insemination does not 
affect the sex ratio of calves, It 
remains approximately 50-50, 












that sold for $10,600 to R. O. 


Bartley Bull; 
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cially noted. Write today 





(HD755) 1521 


MR. DAIRYMAN: 


Do you want your tows 
to have these qualities? 


if these are the qualities you want in a dairy animal, then 
you will be more than pleased with registered Jerseys. 
These ore the seven points for which Jerseys are espe- 


more about the breed that mokes more profit per acre 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 


Columbus 5, Ohic 














Early maturity 
Efficient production 
Quality production 
Long life 

Good grazing ability 
Beauty of form 
Climatic adaptability 

























for free literature and learn 







East Broad Street 















BRICHAM JERSEYS 


FOR THOSE WHO 
WANT USDA PROVING 


Syn Ashourn Berenet Owl-—-Pius Proved 
ile ae 7 fone 42 ove Plas Proved Litec 
Remus Unrivaled Hie hee 26 Bone--20 are 


Volunteer Dipsy Standard Pius 


hee 9 Sone? are Plus Proved 


Piue Proved 
Proved he 


Josephine s Royal King Pius Prowed. He has 
i fone—6 ore P ‘rowed. Sybil Owl Cad. 
man Viue Proved lie base 2 Sone—Hoth 
Fiees Duke's Model. Iie hae 15 


Pius Proved 
. Killingly Terene Lass’ 
Bone 4 Pius 


Pius Proved 


ne Pius Proved 
Lea | Pr 1. Me 
Proved Gtandarad Majesty Duke 
lie hae 4 Bone All Piwse Proved 


ron THe presuction KIND WRITE 


a m 


eT. Ee vVeamont 
«fF 
ss Omiawan, Owner 


ee 


BILTMORE JERSEYS 


WE CAN BREED A 
FUTURE HERD SIRE 
“TAILOR-MADE” FOR YOUR HERD 
sHow ina . PRODUCTION 
HIGH CLASSIFICATION BLOODLINES 
A an be found tm thie herd of 1,500 Reg 
jetered Jerseys May We ltielp You Se- 
ject The Bull Of Your Dreame 
write us YOUR NEEDS 
We Offer 
More Selection And Mere For Your Money 
BUY BILTMORE BULLS 


Bilimore Farms 


BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Br Sciahm am 


harm mM 


s.seat 





























BAYN MAWR FARM OFFERS Bon of Volun 


teer Rambling Lad, Very Cood, Superior sire out 





of Sybil Oxford Ressire, Good plus, 10,025 Ibe 
milk, 566 ibe. te 
FRANK 6. ASTROTH 
now, te. . Paul, Minn, 

We offer a few choice bull calves sired by Stand 
ard Lord Basil, Ba. Saperior Sire (14 daus., 5002 
HP.) end World « Reeords Jord Claire Sup. Sire 
(28 daus., 5922 BF.) and out of dame with 5002 


U.P. end oo up, Also @ few heiter calves 
NO SUNDAY BUSINESS 
Gold Star Herd Classification Ave 68.44% 


PLEASANT VIEW JERSEY FARM 


Crawfordsville, lowe 


GOLDEN SUNSET JERSEYS 
Vilty-five years of heavy production ie beck of 
every one of our young bulls anc 4 ball calves. Send 
for tet. They are ae end priced to sell 


The ENNIS JERSEY HERDS, Festus, Missourt 








Chotee high gerade Jersey and Guernsey and Nol- 
gtelne, Springere and fresh cows Some milking be 
fresh later on. Also bred and springer heifers 
All TB. Tang's tested. Also 6-7-4 month old 
heifers, Calfhood vaccinated. Teking orders how 
for tutare delivery Clewde Thernten, PLAIN- 
ViGgw STOCK FARM, AZ2, Bex 256, Spring 
feild, Me, 


GUERNSEYS 


FREE Facts on GUERNSEY Profits 


Send tor “how-to” information show 
Guernsey profits — more income over feed coms 
plus the advantages of GOLDEN GUERNSEY, 
the milk that always has « sceady, ready market. 


THe — GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUS 
662 Mein S,, Peterborough, MN. HM. 


FOR SALE 


Bull Born June; 1954 


Dam made 10784-559-Sr2-2x, 13657-083-Sr3c. 
From a great cow family. Sire has 4 AR 
daughters and others on test, will be de- 
sirably proven and is from the noted Lenda 
family with 2 Class Leaders including 1 
National Record. An attractive individual, 
Also a few choice heifer calves. 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 


SMITHVILLE FLATS, WN, Y. 
XXXXXAAAAAALIAIAIIIIIIIIIE 
=<. os 2s 

WE HAVE AVAILABLE 


A very nice type young bull bern 














November 26, 1954. 

Sire: McDonald Farms Premier. His first 
daughters in milk indicate he will be 
one of the best sons of McDonald 
Farms Prediction. Sire of size and 
capacity 

Dam: McDonald Farms Le Rosanna, 12581- 
701-Jr2-365C milked . machine. Ros- 
anna'’s dam made yr-306C 


2x last year and wll make about the 
same this year, 


McDONALD FARMS 


CORTLAND, NEW YORK 











IDEAL FARMS 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the owner of your 
own herd sire? e have man x of 
700, 800, or 900 Ib. dams. reeding 
stock you ore ne for. State your 
wants, yet, and see for 
yourself. The World's. Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd. Prices reasonable. 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 

















HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 





REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULLS 


Choice a Geerneey bulle by proven sires, 
such as HMeorseshoe Conrad Asterbilt and out of at 
least 400 pound dams, for sale. Large selection to 
choose from, serviceable age and younger. Calt- 
hood vaccinated. Bang's free, TB accredited herd 
Write or visit ys for pedigrees and ful! particulars 


BRANOTJEN FARMS Farmington, Minn. 


Dairy Cows and Heifers 


High Producing—Healthy—Any Breed. Pro 
tect Vourself and Your herd by Purchases 
from First Wisconsin County in Plan-A Bang’s 
Control Program. Write A. d. Klein, Mgr., 
Bex 100, Mason, Wisconsin. 

BAYFIELD CO. CATTLE COOPERATIVE 


a 














A BULL OF YOUR OWN 


FOR UNIFORMITY IN YOUR HERD. Select « 
good typy young bull! sired by one of our fine qual- 
ity sitee—-Langwater Rocket, Ideal Narcissa’s Ra- 
diant or Fairlawn K. Princeton They will add 
quality to your herd and they are priced right, 


Bee them at the farm. Highway 2396-—between 
Stillwater and White Bear, Minn 
SANITARY FARM DAIRIES, INC. 


416 Grove St. St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Good GUERNSEYS Always 


Selling or Buying 
My Service Will Help You! 


E. E. (Al) VARY 
STERLING + Phone 1830 - 








HLL, 























FOR SALE 


Young Guernsey bulls by outstanding herd 


from cow families. Ask for our DE- 
FERRED PAYMENT PLAN Also out- 
standing Yorkshire hogs from selective 
breeding. 

BURTON LANE FARM 
Box 552 Lake Forest, Illinois 


REGISTERED GUERNSEYS 


WITH HIGH MILK PRODUCTION. TWICE-A- 
DAY RECORDS UP TO 16,000 OF MILK. 


Young Stock for Sale 
RIVER BEND FARM 


State Read #15, North Warsaw, Indiana 








ESKDALE FARMS 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


POTENTIAL HERD SIRES 


By proven bulls and out of cows that 
are outstanding in type and production 
At prices you can ord to pay. Write 
us for prices and pedigrees. Or if you 
can, visit our farms, 


North South 
Box 512, Neenah, Wis, Geox 488, Tryon, N. C. 











WISCONSIN 
UERNSEYS 


purebred Guernseys. 
of the breeders in America's 


Good purebreds pay. 
WISCONSIN GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS'N 
Waukesha, Box 14, Wis. 


BETTER GUERNSEYS 
Purebred and grades with outstanding production 
and t Purebred bulls that — nerease the 
value of your herds. T.B. and Ban 
lee to buyers is free. JEFFERSO 
SEY BREEDERS’ ASSN., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
GOOD GUERNSEY 
SIRE PROSPECTS 


We now have a couple of very 
fine ball calves for sale. Proven 
production and type on both sides 
of igree. These are sons of 
McDonald Farms High Dairyman 
and Leeside Dairyman. A post 
card will bring you complete in- 
formation and prices. 


Write Today 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 





GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 
select 


are -— 7 of the oo Treat proved high productioa 

ying Norse asters Royal, large, typy. 

uddered cows with records up to over 10.000 

be wilh, 4h fat as 2-97 —_ 305—21 milking. 
club yr 


calves for A, the blue rib- 
bon kind. The & the Right price. 
Write or come to RANOVU. FARMS, Wrights- 
town, Wisconsin. 





GUERNSEYS 


Waukesha County can furnish you with most any 
kind of Guernseys you desire—grade or pose 5 bred. 


fieidman, at service. WAU- 
OUNTY quan £Y SREEDERS 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. 





HARVEY W. SWARTZ 
Dairy Cattle Auctioneer 
WI) also sesist in selecting foundation animals. 


608 6. Grand Ave. 7-4170 
WAUKESHA, Wis. 





AYRSHIRES 


Big Milkers#- - Hardy Rustlers 
(OI Good Grazers - Perfect Udders 


Bete le Bootiens 
Ayrshire Breeders Associstion 
10 Center Se, Brenden, Vi 













IMPROVE YOUR DAIRY HERD 
THREE OF OUR REGISTERED AYRSHIRES 
ARE CALVING 800N. TAKE A BULL CALF 
USE HIM UNTIL 3 YEARS OLD FREE. WRIT! 
CORKWELL & BRANDON, Mt. Sterling, Ohio 





AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES. Now is the time | 
get that bull calf that will be old enough for 
service next Fall. We have some good ones, and 
will send pedigrees and prices on request. 
STRATHGLASS FARM 
Box 71, Port Chester, N. Y. 


> Evins 


9 —s FOLLOW THE 
TOP BREEDERS 


Most everyone who visits 
the farm goes away wanting a pedigree 
biending Kismet Storm Cloud and 
Stylemaster The daughters of these 
‘breed greats’ are our best advertisers 

GET YOUR NEXT HERD SIRE FROM 
WINDROW 
COME VISIT OUR HERD 


FARMS 
5610 Coolidge Highway 


BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 
ee 








, 





WINDROW 

















LONG LANE AYRSHIRES 


Featuring Bargains in Bulls with Bloodlines 
close to the grectest Champions of the 
Breed. 

WE CAN ASSURE YOU MORE 
FOR YOUR AYRSHIRE DOLLAR 


LONG LANE FARM, Marine City, Michigan 








FARMERS WHO ARE LOOKING for 
LARGER MILK PRODUCTIONS 


Don't overlook the Ayrshire Cow. She will 
give you more 4% milk with less feed cost 
Try one or two in your milking string. 
You will be surprised 

MID-STATES AYRSHIRE CLUB 
550 W. HARRISON STREET, cHicaco 7, HLL. 





AYRSHIRE BULL—Born 3-5-54. Nicely marked. 
Dam's sire is approved. Dam made 12,000 Ibs. 
mith, 483 ibs. butterfat as a two-year old. im- 
ported breeding. Write 

GREENFIELD FARMS 
3300 So. 76th St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





PROFITABLE AYRSHIRES FOR SALE 


Have bred and open heifers, heifer calves and bull 


calves trom Proven and the approved Carefree 

Diamond Jim bulls whose daughters average 

11,532 M., 4.32%, 499 F. on two times per day 

milking All cattle trom assified and ffictal 

Herd Tested Dame. Write for pedigrees an es. 
CAREFREE FARMS 


‘Traditionally The Best"’ NEW HAVEN, IND. 








CHOICE BRED HEIFERS «yn 
FOR SALE 


Fall calving - quality stock. 
LAKEVIEW RANCH 


Rendston Lal a William Core 




























Invest In 


Now Even Better 
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make MILK 
fom FORAGE 





Big-capacity registered Hol- 
steins convert home-grown 
hay, silage, and pasture into 
milk. 


That means less outgo for 
feed concentrates, more in- 
come from heavy milk pro- 
duction. 


THERE'S A 
FUTURE WITH 


HOLSTEINS 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N. 
OF AMERICA Brattleboro, vr. 








“o.Pp."" 


SKYLARK CATHY 
2-3 3x 365d M:20,626 F: 726.2 3.5% 
4-1 3x 365d M:32,160 F:1162.5 3.6% 


CARNATION 


with third calf) 


(Now on teat 


THIS IS ONE OF THE NATIONAL CHAM- 
PION DAUGHTERS OF CARNATION 
HOMESTEAD REVELATION 


ATHY'S record of 32,160 Ibs. of milk as a 
Jr. tour-year-old on 3X is a new national 
milk record and her fat record of 1,162.5 Ib 
nd higt 
Performances of this kind are not u sual 
daughters of Carnation Homestead Reve 
Many believe he will prove to be the 
son of Governor of Carnation 


' 

athor 
greatest 
Kut, Cathy did not get all her ability to 
produce from her sire. She is aleo from «a 
great tamily. She has « maternal sister with 
26,067 ibe. milk, 1,057.2 ibs. fat Her dam 
made 34,545 iba. milk, 1,090. 4 Ibe. of fat and 
is one of three maternal sisters all having 

re rda over 530,000 Ibe. of milk end 1,06 
of fat Her granddam is « daughter of 


Pei nee with 31,027 Ibs. of milk, 1,015.7 
, fat 

We have sons and grandsons of Rev 
elation for sale from families like Cathy's 
backed by generations of heavy productior 
ng litle and tetanding type on the dam's 
! { the pedigree 

Write or wire for pedigrees and price 


Incidentally Cathy has «a baby son by Car 





nation Madcap Butter Boy born May 2¢ 
1955—Ear Tag B-240. 

Address: 

CARNATION MILK FARMS 


Dept. 261 


Carnation, "Washington 


ATTENTION — DAIRY FARMERS 
selection young high-grade close, springing 
freshening MOLSTEIN & GUERNSEY 


we and heifers available. Direct farm pur 











Large 
and fail 
aiwaye 
, 


hases carefully selected for quality, type and pro 
‘ on. T.B. & Bang’s Tested; many Calfhood 
Vaccinated Private daily sales. Farmer prices 
nd reasonable delivery gladly quoted. Buy with 


s Oldest Licensed & Bonded 


Cattle Specialists for 10€ 


onfidence from Ohio 
Distributors Dairy 
ntiinucus years 
L. F. BROWN & COMPANY, Est. 1849 
3153-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohic 
Office Tel.: Kirby 1-5041 Wight Tel.: Valley 1-8024 
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Production Bred Bull 


We offer a very typy young bull born 8/31 54 
out of a 588 ib., 4% dam with a tong string of 
goed production. The sire is a typy Gold Medal 
bred bull with very promising 2 year olds in 
production. Write for tuli details. 


MEDSKER FARMS Sullivan, indiana 


FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


Eight coun 
Choice pure 


in the heart of Wisconsin's dairyland 


ties with over 300 purebred breeders 
bred and grades, also good registered service age 
bulls. Burke and Homestead breeding predominant 


STANCHFIELD, 
Phone 7545. 


Service. Write G. a. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Fieldman 
1364, Sixth St., 











A BARGAIN 
In Registered Holstein Cows 


We need barn room this fail so can fer 6 of 
young cows for sale. Buy from a Farmer-Breeder 
and a herd that averages near 5002 fat ea 
year You won't buy any better for less. Write 
for information sheets and prices. TB accredited 
Bang's negative Calthood vaccinated 


THE ELDONON HERD 
DONALD W. JOHNSON 
HARVARD, ILLINOIS, RZ2 PHONE 609 J 2 
SSS SSS See eB eee eee eee ee 





Dairy Cows For Sale 


dairy cows, selected 
and most thickly 
write FRANCIS 


Tt in need of good 
from Wisconsin's oldest 
populated Holstein territory, 
DARCEY. 

Tri-County Holstein Association 


Watertown Wisconsin 











BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH 


Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 


Holstein - Guernsey - Brown Swiss 


COWS, HEIFERS, ALL AGES 
Registered and Noa-registered 
We have 200 to 300 head on 
hand at all times. Come here 
and make your own selection 


Or we wil! fill your order on x! 
direction from you and de 

liver C.O.D. on your approval, All animals 
T.B. and Bang'’s free, accompanied by 


health certificates. Delivered tn truckload 
lots to your farm, in our own trucks, by 
experienced cattlemen 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 
Rt. 1, Richland Center, Wis., Phone 27F3 








“OUR WISCONSIN 
HOLSTEINS” 


Constructive line breeding 
Conti testing for production 











EUREKA FARMS have a choice tot of Holstein 
bulls bern since September tet and down to date 
Our herd has been in DHIA test since 1918 and 
have used 7 Carnation bulls during this time 
The other bulls used during this time were care- 
fully chosen for type and production. Our pres 
ent bulls are all sired by our Carnation Plunderer 


EUREKA FARMS 
C. €. HURLBERT Stockton, Ill. 








Polled Holsteins. 

give you horniess 

Rag Apple bloodlines 
silable 


A polled bull trom r herd car 
Registered Holsteins. Burke and 
A selected Pedigree bull is 


THE GARONER FARM 
Robert W. Gardner Solon Mills, ti 


LASHBROOK FARM HOLSTEINS 





Offer a choice selection of bull calves. up to ten 
months old, sired by our great young sire, L. Re 
gal Pearl, a 3 ye 54 old son of the noted Pabst 
Regal, from a 757-lb. 2n, Exceller ow of rich 
Ormsby breeding as are all A.R. cows with 
2x records trom 400 ibs. as junior 2 yr | I 
to 650 Ibs. as mature cows Several from 4 
dams. Send tor pedigrees and descriptions 


A. 4d. LASHBROOK Northfield, Minnesota 
(Accredited and Certified Herd) 


“ART” istic Calves 


How would you like a son out of “Art”, 
from one of our Very good cows with 
records to 728 fat, 2X, HIR? 

“Art”, with 3 Excellents in his official 
breakdown was Grand Champion at the Na- 











tional Regional Show at Memphis His 
Junior Get, (all calves), was ist prize 
at the Missouri State Fair 
His first 6 daughters to be classified, all 
as Junior two year olds, averaged 83.3" 
He is by a Very Good, Silver Medal Typ 
Sire and out of a Very Good, 781 Ib... 2X 
dam with over 100,000 Ibs. of milk so 
far in her life 
For pedigrees, prices and other informa 
tion on a son of ‘‘Art’ 

Write to 

HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 




















STOFFELL CLASSIC CARNATION 
His seven nearest dams averaged 


800 ths. fat and 22,891 ths. milk 
This month we offer the calf t ‘ bor 
Decem be 17, 1954, and sired | ! ! 1 
sire, Carnation Stylemaster. This 
by Stoffe Carna Cla Hew 


Junior t year id mad 5 bt 
15.197 ibe. « k 
r ie an exceptionally nice pe sf and 





Uniform high type 
Udders that please the most exacting 

buyer 
A complete health program 
Inspection of ovr herds is invited. We 
offer some choice young bull calves 
and a few young heifers. 

FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 
W. W. KINYON, Farm Supervisor 


Department of Public Welfare 
State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN. 


Registered and grade Holsteins available 

















from top DHIA accredited herds, many 
using artificial breeding. Special offering 
of helfers bred for fall freshening. Free 


fieldman’s services 

Write, wire or phone for prices. 
CHET OUWENEEL, Fieldman Phone 1340 
Box 383 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 





Carefully selected Holstein heifers and young 
ows, grade and registered, bred tor type and 
production Also choice serviceable registered 
bulla Mostly Burke and Carnation breeding 
Free fieldman service 
For information write: 
Ww. K. WRIGHT R. 1, Columbus, Wis. 
Phone Fall River 26F21 





HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Purebreds and grades, many of Pabst, Carnation 


or Rag Apple blood lines. Selected from the best 
herds in tt Mtate of Wisconsin where better 
pure bred sires have been used for over 50 years 
We cover filteen of the leading dairy counties in 
Wisconsin 

We keep in touch with the beet breeders of both 
pure bred and high grades At present, there 
are special offerings in springing, high grade cow 
and heifers in carload or*truckioad lots. We serv 
ice over 700 herd Our motto te Quality at 
the lowest prices possible . 

Services wit Haird Arthur F. Bennett 
Don A. Stouffer, James L. Gordon and Reynold 
Bennett at your diseposition—-can handle orders 
for truck or carloads. Telephone Liberty 7-3644, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin of write tor iniormation t 


INTER-COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Box 177 Waukesha, Wis. 


ibaa Top Holsteins-Top Service 





Select well grown cat 

perior breeding from thie « 
standing 

customera return year aft 
er year for more Vou, toe, 

G should buy in Richland ¢ 
on | Fi Cc. ViCTOR GOODRICH, 
‘1 wo 2 ed Fieidman, The Richiand 
County Holstein - Friesian 
t ae Ase'n, Lone Rock, Wis 
~L bt Phone 2340 


dairy area, where 





Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


If you're looking for cows or helfers come 
to Dodge County where good Holsteins are 
raised Buy them first-handed and save 
expenses. We have 250 head of bred and 
springing grade and purebred Holstein 
cows and, helfers on hand at all times, 
Can furnish transportation for any number 
large or small 


LOUIS NEHLS 


Juneau, Wisconsin 


Phone 4933 





Personal Selective Service to 


HOLS TEIN BUYERS 


Direct yuntry yurchases§ of «registers and 
grade cattle Pe nal mtact with +p a) 
OGounty breedere—-for your choles # the beet 
in every price range Write or wire tor com 
plete information free field service 

FRANK HERTEL PHONE 509 


619 RORERT S&T FORT ATKINGON, WIS. 


cee et 
tifled 





Registered springing 
cows, bred helfecs and 
vaccinated Bang's cer- 


SUNNY SU FARM 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin 


WAUKESHA DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES & SERVICE 
Quality Holsteins 


giad to help you. We also buy 
Write for information, 
FRANK SWARTZ 
Phone Liberty 7.7508 
£0 WEYKER 
Phone Liberty 2.2918 


oe 
f Dane Couwry 


7 We one 


“ey 


wt ver on 








Will be 
on order 


P. ©. Box 141 


Waukesha, Wis. 








BUY HOLSTEINS 
STRAIGHT 
FROM 
“THE HEARTI" 


Hest selection from 

tf the world’s large 

f lairy Countios. Over 

15,000 cattle are on D.LLA.A. teat and more 
than 5 100 bred artificially trom some of the 
top proven bell Aleo a tew serviceable bulls 
from high record dams. Pieldman sales and 
service For information write frank &. 
Cairns, Fieldman, 355 W. Johnson 6t., Madi- 


son, Wisconsin 

TEL. ALPINE 6-0513 OR CEDAR 3.5698 
DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS 
CO-OP ASSOC. MADISON, WIS. 


Good Dairy Cattle For Sale 


peme to Barron County 
for good productive, 
hes ’ if y. commercial dairy 
cows and foundation pure 

















breds. Our county sasoct 
ations cooperate to render 
sales service to buyers 


Write BARRONCO. 
COOP. DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES ASS'H, GAR- 
non, wie. 





THE SOUTHERN INVITATIONAL 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN SALE 








HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Buy direct from farms where top 
production dairy cattle are raised. 
Over 300 to select from. Located in 
“Heart of Indiana’s Dairyland,” 
Kosciusko County. Experienced 
truckers available. Also Shetland 
ponies. 
LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 

Silver Loke, Teleph 3801-3804 


lini 



































ries t heat { Carnation and King lk 
tae rts Tepe FAIRGROUNDS ¢ JIJLY 18th e 
& great show bull and has r rita 
mit typy offepring and rofitahie 4 ! I ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
price and pedigree write 60 early Fall treshening heifers, from outstanding herds in Wisconsin, tilinols, Indiana and 
STOFFELL’S MILK FARM Georgia. Under the auspices of Georgia Holstein Association 
Route 12 Knoxville, Tennessee Sale Manager, M. B. Nichols, St. Charles, Iilinols 
sé ” 
| AM” LANGE RE- CHARITY SKIPPER 
300 HEAD OF DAIRY COWS My sire: Lange Re-Charity is a Pabet Regal eon fr “ \ witt 122 tat, 30230 mill 
My dam: Lange Wi Mistress Blacky is a daughter of 1 ! ir 
Holsteins, Guernseys fresh and spring ebout 400% fat on 2X. Her seven nearest da ‘ ! Kacellent typed calf, % 
ing heifers for your selection on hand black and well marked. My price $4 leliver ' I od Stats We ha ’ : 
at all times. Come to Dodge County higher record sons of Lange Re-COharity avaiial , xX. A hig? rd sone ol 
Wisconsin, 50 miles northwest Milwau Wis Leader and Weber Hazelwood Burke Raven aleo availa “ lor ar i ' t informa 
kee, where neavy producing Holstein ti 
cows are raised from foundation pure LANGE FARM waiter m. Lange & Son «WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN, Ras 
breds. Priced to meet your demands 
Many heifers out of D.HIA. herds Wisconsin Admiral Burke I tranemiesion 
All cattle calfhood vaccinated, transpor A high produ and good type is inherited 
tation facilities for any number wy his sone and grands Rega! shows « 
erage increase paire of 244 be 7 
and 25 ibe tat. Pabet Fobes Burke te & grand 
BEN W. NEHLS mm A Regal trom © Burke dam. Me hes $0 
Kurke bl ] 
NEA 
JUNEAU, WISCONSIN Rurke-bred bulls and semen availiable 
Office—Fulton 6-2046 Write for pedigrees and terme 
Residence Turner 5-4564 Beaver Dam Pabst Regal ‘' Excetient’’ Pabst Fobes Burke 
Gold Medal Proven Sire PABST FARMS, Inc. All-American dr, Vig. 1953 
Two All-American ‘Gets’ Accredited & Negative Oconomowoc, Wis, All-American 2-yr-old 1964 
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The economical, quick-acting bactericide 
for sanitizing dairy utensils. 





KK 


Li 
8.K Department, Pennsyivania Sait Mfg. Co. . | 
CAST: Three Penn Center Plaza, Philadeiphia 2, Pa. Chemica s 
WEST: Wootsey Bidg., 2168 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 








YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the U.S.A. Distinctive 
style and personal touch. Pictures of your 
own breed for you to choose from rite 
for stationery circular today 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis. 





Vat Type PASTEURIZER 





| VULCAN HART MFG. CO. 





Electric or direct steam vapor spray—tully 

ell 4 steel. Sanitary, seamless 
construction; meets aff health codessizes 25 
te 126 gations capacity. Write ter titerature. 


2006 Northwestern Parkway, Loulevilie 3, Ky. 











lowest , 
priced g 


farm elevator 
per foot of 
usable 
elevating 
height 


Seeker “Ss 
Serves Elevators 





NEW SMOKER EAR CORN 
AND GRAIN BOX 
discharges ear corm of loose groin 
by grevity Mounts on fet bed 
wegen or directly on chassis. 120 

bushel of wheet capacity 






ONLY 














Mail this coupen. Smote itera. 
twe shows why you get mere for eed 
money «(with «Smoker §=6machines 1 
it today 





NEW 






LF 
“SPECIALS” 


Bales won't tumble back 
even at moximum elevation when 
riding flat inside trough between 
Smoker's exclusive non-tilting 
flights. Top drive pulls loed up, 
Seoled-for-life beorings. 3 sizes. 
Cevpen brings complete details. 


YOUR BEST ELEVATOR BUY 


% $9950 


*F. O. B. Intercourse, Pea. 





¢ MOW CONVEYOR 
eviomatically tokes boles direct from 
elevator dic s anywhere in 
mow. Built in sections to WH ony 
bern. Eliminates severe! men from 
the hey crew 





= 














SMOKER FARM ELEVATORS, INC. 
INTERCOURSE, PA. 


Send me litercture on Smoker “SPECIALS” 


Grein Box Mow Conveyor 

Smoker “S” Series Form Elevators _._. 
Nome ED 
ro -_ ~—_—— —_—__—_——=s 
Fo —— Sere 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Lightning... a farmer’s worry 


(Centinved from page 635) 


enough to forestall the structure 
being endangered from any arcing 
at least 10 inches up. 

Then the correct installation of 
the lead-off wire or cable conduc- 
tors is equally as important. The 
most direct path to the ground is 
always recommended. Avoid, if 
possible, any sharp bends for light- 
ning to jump across, never more 
than a 90 degree angle. From each 
lightning rod there should be two 
“wired paths” to the ground. By 
“saging’” a structure with lead-off 
or conductor wires, more paths of 
lightning escape since less resis- 
tance is provided. 


Minimum of two 
ground connections .. . 


It is best to have at least two 
ground connections at opposite 
points on the barn or house. If 
there are several ground connec- 
tions, well distributed, then any 
electrical discharge is prevented 
from flowing under the barn, shed 
or dwelling. 

On a building where any pro- 
truding metallic objects appear, 
such as large sized ventilators or 


wind fans, these lightning expo- 
sures should be independently 
grounded. 


Silos, water towers, and struc- 
tures 30 feet or higher require 
more than one rod, unless the roof 
ends in a peak. Then one rod is 
sufficient. If not, several rods are 
better. 

If several rods are used, the car- 
ry-off conductor wires should be 
formed into a closed loop with at 
least two down conducting wires 
grounded on opposite sides. If the 
height is over 100 feet, then the 
down conducting wires should be 
cross-connected about half way 
down. 

Towers and tanks constructed 
entirely of metal and resting on 
foundations of non-conducting ma- 
terial should, nevertheless, have 
two earth ground terminals for 
certain safety. 

The same applies to grain ele- 
vators. However, the _ carry-off 
wires connected to the lightning 
rod need to be stronger and more 
flexible to avoid breakage. This 
can be induced in the constant vi- 
brations that result from loading 


and unloading grain into the build- 
ings. 

On your house, a TV antenna is 
a help in diverting lightning. but 
it does not take the place of a 
lightning rod system. The size or 
length of your roof, the height of 
your ground location, the proximi- 
ty of trees, all must be reckoned 
with in adequately rodding a struc- 
ture against lightning. Metal 
equipment inside a barn or shed 
also has to be considered. 

And as a good member of your 
community, if you and others rely 
on some high steel windmill, or 
tank, for water, make certain that 
it is protected against lightning 
Some dairymen have reasoned that 
a nearby steel tower, tank, or 
windmill will divert all lightning 
from other buildings that are low- 
er. This is not to be relied on. A 
principle worked on is that a light- 
ning rod will attract a “hit” which 
otherwise would fall into a cone- 
shaped space around a building of 
a size twice the distance from the 
tip of the lightning rod to the bot- 
tom of the tower or structure. If 
not rodded, the tower or windmill 
might not hold the discharge. 


Take these precauiions .. . 


Mr. Dairyman, heed the follow- 
ing cautions when lightning is “on 
the way”. 

1. Don’t go outdoors during the 
height of the storm. 

2. If possible, stay inside of a 
dry building. 

3. Keep away from fireplaces, 
stoves, and metal objects. 

4. If there is a choice, select a 
large metal building for shelter, 
otherwise a dwelling. 

5. Keep yourself and your cows 


away from wire fences, isolated 
trees, hilltops, and wide open 
spaces. 


6. Ground your wire fences. 

7. Keep out of small sheds in an 
exposed location. Caves, a grove of 
trees, a canyon, or a depression in 
the ground are excellent shelters. 

8. If there is a nearby golf club, 
don’t let any players with steel 
golf clubs stand under trees. 

9. Don’t wait until the last mo- 
ment to find shelter; get away 
from the storm before it breaks. 

THE END 





Healthy corn may be 
starving 


Corn may be “starved” for fer- 
tilizer yet look healthy, so report 
USDA scientists at Washington 
State. 

In one experiment corn yields were 
down 35 bushels an acre from 
what they should have been. The 
nitrogen in the leaves was checked 
and found lacking the sufficent 
amount for maximum yield. Yet 
the plants themselves didn’t show 
the characteristic yellow-tipped 
leaves which appear when plants 
definitely don’t have enough ni- 
trogen. 

This corn was grown on soil 
that had plenty of phosphorus but 
not enough nitrogen. When more 
nitrogen was put on, more phos- 
phorus appeared in the leaves of 
the plant. The larger amounts of 
nitrogen seemed to make it pos- 
sible for the plant to use more of 
the phosphorus already in the soil. 
The more nitrogen and phosphorus 


there was in the leaves of the 
plants, the higher the corn yield. 

It was also found that only ni- 
trogen applications increased 
yields. Phosphorus, calcium, mag- 
nesium, potassium, and manganese 
were added, but none of these in- 
creased yields. 





Mid-South fair barn burns 


Unique in the long history of 
fairground fires is the $125,000 
blaze admittedly touched off by a 
“teen-age girl gang” made up of 
junior high school girls. On the 
afternoon of May 11, the block- 
long and half-lot wide dairy cattle 
barn at Mid-South Fair, Memphis, 
Tennessee, burned to the ground 
after stored hay had been ignited. 

Before the ashes were cold, G. 
W. Wynne, Manager, Mid-South 
Fair, had draftsmen busy design- 
ing a modern dairy cattle show 
barn which will be completed well 
in advance of the September 23 
opening of the 1955 Mid-South 
Livestock Show. 
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Are modern plant sprays 
poisonous? 


Application of materials for the 
control of undesirable vegetation 
has been practiced for many years 
on farms, gardens, and lawns. 
Some of the materials commonly 
used are chlorates, arsenicals, 
compounds of boron, certain oils, 
and even table salt 

During recent years some new 
sprays have found extensive use 
on farm crops, pastures, gardens, 
and lawns. They are the chlorinat- 
ed phenoxyacetic acids and closely 
associated compounds of which 2, 
4-D and 2, 4, 5-T are typical ex- 
amples A question which fre- 
quently arises is, are these com- 
pounds dangerous to animals? 

Answers to the question are 
found in a paper by Doctors Rowe 
and Hymas of the Dow Chemical 
Research Laboratories which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the 
American Journal of Veterinary 
Research. These men summarized 
the research work of others and 
report on the results of their own 
observations. Two of the impor- 
tant conclusions are: 

1. When sprays like 2-4-D are 
applied to plants or grasses as rec- 
ommended by the manufacturer, 
the danger is negligible 

2. Very large doses given over 
a period of several days can have 
serious effects. In other words, 
hazards are likely to result when 
the materials are administered in 
amounts 15 to 20 times greater 
than that taken in when eating 
properly sprayed forage. Toxic ef- 
fects must also be anticipated if 
animals are allowed to drink from 
spray tanks or other containers of 
the material 

Dr. S. N. Fertig of Cornell Uni- 
versity summarized the situation 
regarding poisoning as follows: 
“There are no known cases of ac- 
tive herbicidal poisoning from field 
application of presently used her- 
bicides marketed as nonpoisonous 

“All the alleged cases of herbi- 
cidal poisoning of livestock and 
wildlife that have been definitely 
diagnosed have been caused by one 
of the following: (1) lead, (2) ar- 
senic, (3) hardware disease, (4) 
poisonous plants, (5) old age, (6) 
parasites, (7) drowning, (8) poor 
marksmanship, (9) contaminated 
food, and (10) injection or oral 
dosage of some medicine or drug. 

“In all cases that have been 
carefully surveyed, even though 
the herbicide has been associated 
with the trouble, it has in no case 
been directly or indirectly related 
to the deaths reported.” 


STIFFENING IN LEGS 


Could you tell me what is wrong 
with my calves? They seem to be 
healthy and suddenly they get stiff 
in their legs for a day or two and 
then lose the use of them entirely. 
Their eyes look bright and they 
eat and drink all right. 

The calves are usually between 
8 and 9 months of age when they 
contract the disease, and since 
they don’t die or get well, we have 
to kill them. Only the biggest and 
the strongest are affected. 

I am feeding them the same 


VETERINARY COLUMN ~e 


E. A. WOELFFER, 0.V.M 





grain as I do my milk cows, corn, 
oats, bran, and meal made from 
home grown soybeans. 
We house the calves in box 
stalls, three and four in a stall. 
Albion, Pennsylvania. Vv. W. 


With the limited description of 
symptoms and with little knowl- 
edge of your management prac- 
tices, we are unable to diagnose 
the condition appearing in your 
calves One possible diagnosis 
would be white muscle disease. 
The cause of this disease is not 
known. However, it seems to be 
associated with a deficiency of Vi- 
tamin E and marked changes in 
the amount of exercise the calf 
receives. The disease does, how- 
ever, occur in herds where exer- 
cise is not a problem 

If you have a calf down with 
the disease and there is little hope 
of recovery, it is our suggestion 
the animal be sacrificed and a 
careful postmortem performed by 
your veterinarian or a laboratory. 
If white muscle disease is present, 
there will be characteristic 
lesions in the muscles of the af- 
fected limbs in the form of sym- 
metrically- arranged white streaks 
of muscular degeneration. Some- 
times these can only be seen un- 
der the microscope 

If this diagnosis proves correct, 
prevention and treatment in the 
earlier stages of the disease con- 
sist of the administration or injec- 
tion of Vitamin E, usually with a 
product veterinarians call Alpha 
Tocopherol. 


INFECTION IN UDDER 


We have a registered Jersey 
cow, 18 years old. 

I sold her about five years ago 
and bought her back two years 
later. She had a bad quarter when 
I bought her back. Also had mas- 
titis in that quarter. I got it all 
cured and she milked just the 
same; but the last two years she 
had small lumps develop on her 
udder at different places. Now 
she has five and they keep getting 
larger until they break open and 
fester. 

Had two of them lanced last fall 
and veterinarian packed them, 
thinking they'd heal up. They nev- 
er did. They would heal over; 
then in two or three months the 
same thing would happen again. 

What is the cause and what can 
be done to cure them? Also, is 
there any danger of spreading to 
the rest of the herd and to me, 
as I put salve on them every morn- 
ing? 

Springfield, Missouri. M.C. L. 

Apparently some type of infec- 
tion, such as staphylococci or cory- 
nebacterium, has worked into the 
connective tissue of the udder 

If sufficient drainege is not es- 
tablished, the abscesses will heal 
over and begin all over again. I 
suggest you permit your veteri- 
narian to re-establish drainage and 
if possible pack the abscesses so 
that healing from the inside oc- 
curs before the opening heals over 
He may also wish to give simul- 
taneous treatment with a suitable 
sulfa solution or antibiotics. Some 
of these cases are difficult to heal 
but with persistence the job usu- 
ally can be accomplished. 
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Clear up 


ASTITIS 


with the 





formula... 





1 
Soxipent 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 


| 


2 SULFAS~2 ANTIBIOTICS 


PLUS COBALT 






IN THE NEW 
DISPOSABLE 
SYRINGE 


Assures adequate volume for 
thorough infusion. 


Translucent plastic — you can 
observe the injection. 


Completely sanitary — comes 
in sealed cello-wrap. 


Just use and discard. 





Up to 50" times more effective 





Soxipent is 


—50 times more 

effective in destroying 
streptococci, cause of 50% 
or more of all mastitis. 


—40 times more 
effective in destroying 
staphylococci, which may 
cause 45% or more of all 
mastitis. 


—2 to 10 times more 
effective in destroying 


coliform bacteria, the cause 


of about 5% of all mastitis. 


Percentages are bosed on 
nations! averages 


When you treat an organ as delicate 
and complex as the udder of a high- 
producing dairy cow, you can’t afford 
to take chances. Soxipent is the “‘pro- 
fessional’”’ formula recommended and 
used by veterinarians themselves. Con- 
tains 2 antibiotics (procaine penicillin, 
dihydrostreptomycin) and 2 sulfas (sul- 
fisoxazole, sulfathiazole)— plus cobalt to 
increase the bacteria-killing action, to 
make the drugs work harder and faster 
in the infected quarter and with 
assured safety to those delicate tissues. 


FORT DODGE 


Soxzipent’s exclusive formate ia another ecien- 
one veterinary ment originating from 
ort Dodge Laboratories, Inc., Fort Dodge, Lowa. 





Dispensed only by Veterinarians 











mackwin 


oN CULRLM«UNAaAL 


CHEMICALS 


PUSH BUTTON 


FLY CONTROL CONCENTRATE 


ONE QUART 
MAKES 

5 GALLONS 

OF SPRAY! 


KNOCKS OUT FLIES IN 3-5 MINUTES! 


Get fast knock-down and complete kill with Mackwin’s tested 
and approved Push Button Fly Control Concentrate. One quart 
makes five gallons of low-cost spray solution for this easy-to- 
use system. Atomized particles of ‘fogged’ spray kills all flies 
in the barn .. . gives the cows a harmless but protective mist- 
like coating which keeps them fly-free while in pasture. Recom- 
mended by push button sprayer manufacturers for its uniform 
dispersal and positive, low-cost control. Half-pint, $3.40; Pint, 
$6.40; Quart, $12.50. 

Write or call for prices on Push Button Spray, a ready-to-use 
fly spray for automatic sprayers. 


MACKWIN manufactures a complete line of pesticides and 
fungicides . . . guality-controlled agricultural chemicals for the 
more profitable production of your cash crops! Manufacturing 
Chemists Since 1889. 


Tf, your dltalee Caso iyjyol..\ ORDER OWECT! 


JOHNSON'S quality-buile 4 H.P. Air Compressor 
and Insectospray unit safely rids your dairy barn of fiies 
in three to five minutes! Just push the button and the 
Johnson Compressor atomizes the insecticide through 
Insectospray's four-directional nozzle. A fog-like blan- 
ket of spray reaches every nook and corner . . . settles 








on cows to give lasting protection while in pasture! 


BETTER CONTROL AT HALF THE COST! 


In tests conducted by a leading university, $20 worth of 
insecticide sprayed a 30’ x 60’ barn 120 times! Hand 
spraying the same barn averaged $48! Savings on insecti- 
cide more than pay for this work-saving, pest-ridding 
unit... AND you get better fly control, automatically! 


Unit is shipped complete with 25’ air hose, blow gun, 


tire chuck, four-way Insectospray and one-half pint of 
Push Button Fly Control Concentrate, 


CHOICE TERRITORIES 
AVAILABLE TO 
AGGRESSIVE DEALERS! 


MULTI-USE compressor 
delivers one hundred 
pounds pressure for 
spraying insecticides, 
barn whiteners, paints, 
machinery enamels . . . 
for greasing, inflating 
tires, etc. 


C~. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


507 EAST MICHIGAN STREET, MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 


[_] Please send me details of the Insectospray push button fly control unit and 
your all-purpose air compressor. 


THE MACKWIN COMPANY, winona, minnesota 


(] Please ship me prepaid of Push Button Fly Concrol 
how many? size 
Concentrate. Enclosed is payment in the amount of $ 


State 


Wf both squares are checked, send the coupon te either company. 
Yous request will be taken cere of and coupon forwarded te other company. 








